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Comment 


‘I have been visiting Covent Garden since 1910, but at present am 
very disappointed. During the whole of the Christmas holiday period, for 
six weeks in fact, the same three operas are being performed. Just at the 
time when people living in the country can come to London. Perhaps the 
Management no longer wants to encourage opera going’. 

The above extract is typical of many letters OPERA has received in 
recent weeks, not only from readers living in the provinces, but also 
from disgruntled operagoers in London who, rightly I believe, feel that 
the repertory, or rather lack of it, at Covent Garden in recent weeks 
offers them little variety. 

Between November 5, 1956 and February 28, 1957, a period of 
nearly seventeen weeks, there will have been sixty performances of TEN 
operas ; last season, when the Ballet Company did not appear in London 
until the end of December, there were eighty-two performances of 
THIRTEEN Operas between October 17 and February 18, a period of 
eighteen weeks; and in the 1954-5 season, seventy-six performances of 
FIFTEEN Cperas in roughly the same period. Now let us look at some 
more figures. In the whole of the 1950-51 season there was a repertory 
of 26 operas, EIGHTEEN of which were given in London before the spring 
tour, and more than a dozen of which could be heard at Covent Garden 
from mid-December to mid-January; and for 1951-2 the figures were 
19 operas in the repertory, SEVENTEEN given before the tour, and 10 
heard during the Christmas period. 

I have chosen these seasons for a special reason; they represent the 
Rankl régime, the Kubelik régime and the ‘Interregnum’. The 1950-51 
(Rankl) pattern was lots of operas, plenty of guest artists, but consider- 
ably less rehearsal time devoted to the repertory performances. The 
1956-7 (Kubelik) pattern is planned more on the Italian stagione lines 
than those of the German repertory house; few operas, fewer guest 
artists, long periods of preparation and intense rehearsal. Now Mr 
Kubelik will probably maintain that the preparation of such complex 
and difficult works as Jenufa and The Mastersingers, which entail long 
periods of rehearsal, precludes many other works being given during the 
weeks preceding their production. But is that really the case? The 1951-2 
figures that I have quoted were for the period when the world-premiére 
of Billy Budd was being prepared, when Kleiber was rehearsing the first 
stage performance in this country of Wozzeck and Beecham repeating 
his Meistersinger. Now as every one knows, when it came to the matter 
of rehearsal and preparation Kleiber was the most demanding of all 
operatic conductors; and Britten’s new opera must also have needed a 
great deal of time spent on it. If the same season could also include per- 
formances of Rosenkavalier, Salome, Fidelio, Trovatore, Aida, Tosca 
and Turandot, then it surely is not being unreasonable to suggest that 
the recent constant repetitions of The Magic Flute and Carmen (I will 
not include Jenufa because it is clearly the duty of the management to 
‘plug’ it as much as possible until it is accepted by the public), to the 
exclusion of other operas, have been both unnecessary and unpopular? 

H.D.R. 
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Houston Roger 
The Kostelnicka’s entry in Act 1 of ‘Jenufa’. Left to right, Steva (Edgar 
Evans), Kostelnicka (Sylvia Fisher), Jenufa (Amy Shuard) 


* Jenufa’ at Covent Garden 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


By the time these words appear, seven of the eight performances 
of Janacek’s Jenufa scheduled for the present season will have taken 
place ; I hope that this important new production, which is to be included 
in the company’s provincial tour, will be allowed gradually to find its 
own level within the repertory by being given at least once or twice a 
month, or more often if the demand justifies it. 

I stress this because I am convinced that Jenufa is a masterpiece, 
capable of providing an illuminating extension of experience for 
thousands of opera-goers—once they have brought themselves to take 
the serious step of trying something unfamiliar. As we all know, that is 
the trouble ; it is very rare for a new or novel kind of opera to catch on 
quickly, unless the entire press has thundered out the fact of its good- 
ness and beauty. This has not happened with Jenufa, as was to be fore- 
seen. Comment has been respectful—no more—where ten or twenty 
years ago it would probably have been disrespectful. Mr Ernest Newman 
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managed a polite paragraph in place of the open hilarity with which he 
greeted the opera’s New York production in 1924; and Mr Michael 
Tippett uttered over the air some oracular remarks, reprinted in the 
Listener, which were vaguely benevolent in tone, but contrived to say 
more about Brecht than about Janacek, whose music he scarcely men- 
tioned. I don’t wish to suggest that anyone ought to praise a work or a 
production an ounce more than he feels proper ; I merely point out that, 
as in the past, professional musicians are often the slowest to see the 
point of Janacek’s music ; and that, in consequence, the merits of Jenufa 
will have to be spread mainly by word of mouth. At present, the pattern 
of Katya Kabanova at Sadler’s Wells seems to be repeating itself: small 
houses at first, remarkable scenes of enthusiasm, the gradual spreading 
of the news among friends, eventually something of a triumph. 

To be candid, after the first night | was not certain that Covent 
Garden would achieve, or quite deserved to achieve, a triumph ; but later 
performances have convinced me that all is essentially well, and that it 
is only a matter of time and persistence until the opera has established 
itself, as in so many German theatres, among the second or third line of 
repertory works—for I am not suggesting that it will ever be a Carmen 
or a Tosca. The main faults of the production on the opening night, as 
many critics very properly pointed out, were indistinct enunciation 
from most of the cast, excessively shrill singing from Amy Shuard as 
Jenufa, and an ineffective Steva from Edgar Evans. Except that Mr 
Evans still finds some difficulty in making his voice tell, the faults have 
largely been mended; moreover, familiarity has welded cast and 
orchestra, music and action, into a closer unity than was at first achieved. 
The result is that the power of Janacek’s conception is now distinctly 
felt. Much more can yet be done. Those who know the work best know 
that the poignance and force of its emotional appeal can hold the listener 
from the rise of the first curtain to the fall of the last. On January 4th, 
and again on the 14th, the whole house was unmistakably gripped 
throughout the second and third acts. The great confession of Kostel- 
nicka, her exit, and the final duet between Jenufa and Laca were wit- 
nessed in an emotionally charged silence. Across the many barriers of 
language and national idiom, the compassionate humanity of Janacek’s 
art had been understood. 

The close cohesion between stage and orchestra is among the most 
remarkable of Rafael Kubelik’s achievements in this production of a 
work which he deeply loves. It comes out constantly when the wood- 
wind pick up some vocal phrase and give it all the tenderness or sorrow 
of the human utterance from which it is derived. When the oboe played 
the lovely drooping four-note phrase which echoes Jenufa’s humble 
thanks to Laca in Act 2, one could really say that the instrument too 
was speaking, so true was its inflection. Mr Kubelik’s handling of the 
whole score was filled with such refinements of detail; one so often 
hears that Janacek is a naive and primitive composer that it came as a 
pleasant shock to discover how many intensely musical touches of colour 
and nuance are to be found in his score. On the other hand, Mr Kubelik 
tended to underplay the dynamic force of the music, the harshness and 
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Houston Rogers 
The brothers reconciled by Jenufa in Act 3 ; | to r, Laca (John Lanigan), 
Jenufa (Amy Shuard), Steva (Edgar Evans), Karolka (Mary Collier) 


bitterness and abruptness; a certain mildness of impact was one of the 
reasons why the first act did not wholly establish itself with the audience. 
For instance, the orchestra did not quite convey the pounding anger and 
resentment that underlie almost all Laca’s utterances in this act. 

John Lanigan’s performance in this role, on the right lines from 
the first, is developing into an admirable portrait of one of opera’s most 
veracious and complex characters. He sings well throughout; and he is 
equally convincing as the mutinous boy of the first act, starved of love 
and resentful of the world, and as the mature, affectionate, forgiving 
man of the later acts. Amy Shuard is no doubt tired of hearing that she 
needs to cultivate a rounder and softer quality in her cantabile singing ; 
but this remains her principal fault. On the first night she quite failed 
to bring off the wonderful long solo scene in Act 2 culminating in a 
prayer to the Virgin Mary; but all this aspect of her performance has 
since very greatly improved. She has begun to feel and convey the gentle- 
ness of the part; for instance, in the true and moving inflection of 
withdrawn sadness which she gave to the two long notes (E and C sharp) 
which begin her sighing aside, when complimented by the grandmother 
on her commonsense: ‘Ah yes . . . my commonsense. . .’. There is still 
more to be made of the ravishing B flat passage in which she reveals 
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JENUFA 

Opera in three acts by Leos Jamacek; text by the composer founded on a Moravian 
Peasant story by Gabriella Preissova; English translation by Edward Downes and Otakar 
Kraus. Scenery and costumes by Jan Brazda; choreograpny by Harold Turner in 
collaboration with Vlasta Rudolf; produced by Christopher West. First stage per- 
formance in England at Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, on December 10, 1956. 


Jenufa_.. hele ; ; ‘ Amy Shuard 
Grandmother Buryja ~ oo . Edith Coates 
Laca Klemen : , John Lanigan 
Jano . — Joan Carlyle 
Foreman of the Mill . . Otakar Kraus 
Kostelnicka Buryja , ms ‘ ae . .. Sylvia Fisher 
Steva Buryija Edgar Evans 
Barena ' Jeanette Sinclair 
A Maid ... : ee . sen Josephine Veasey 
Mayor of the Village ‘ aes ‘ Michael Langdon 
His Wife : . Noreen Berry 
Karolka . . Marie Collier 
A Woman ial ’ " ae Nada Pobjoy 
The Covent Garden Chorus, Orchestra and Opera Ballet 





Conductor: Rafael Kubelik 








her love for the child (it should melt our hearts by its penetrating sim- 
plicity and truth); but she rises grandly to the big final scene with Laca. 
One cannot easily think of any other English soprano who could fill the 
part half so well. But I hope that some day we shall be allowed to see 
a guest performance by Gré Brouwenstijn in this role, in which she 
excels and which she has sung in English already for the B.B.C. (though 
admittedly in a different translation). 

The smaller parts were all adequately filled; but the outstanding 
single achievement was undoubtedly the Kostelnicka of Sylvia Fisher. It 
is both vocally and dramatically a difficult role, ranging freely over two 
octaves (it is one of those parts which have been sung by both dramatic 
sopranos and dramatic mezzos) and demanding great histrionic powers ; 
but Miss Fisher was able to meet all its requirements. Hers was one 
of those rounded and contained performances which give the deepest 
kind of satisfaction: she never seemed to be exerting herself, or stepping 
outside the framework of truth. (With Janacek one always comes back 
to this question of truth.) The great monologue in which she yields to 
the temptation to make away with the child she began sitting quietly in 
her chair, postponing physical movement until the last possible moment, 
when the need for action has become an obsession. Wonderfully 
plausible too was her bearing after the crime, especially at the moment 
when Laca is pressing Jenufa to marry him, and the Kostelnicka sits far 
away in a dark corner, repeating ‘Yes, she'll take you, Laca, she will take 
you ..... To the final scene of her confession and departure, com- 
mending her soul to the mercy of God, she brought a grandeur that had 
in it something of antique tragedy. It was a noble performance. 

Jan Brazda’s décor for Act 1, with a ‘woodcut’ turning millwheel at 
the back, and a crazily tilted piece of thatching in the foreground, was a 
little arty ; his last two acts were excellently adapted to the needs of the 
action, except that I have been told that both the window and the door 
of Act 2, each very important in the action, are invisible from many 
seats on the right of the house. It was effective to make Jenufa’s interior 
room actually visible; and it was ingenious to convert Act 2 into Act 3 
(described as taking place in the same scene) by shifting the whole set 
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Houston Rogers 


Tne Kostelnicka and Jenufa (Sylvia Fisher and Amy Shuard) 








slightly to stage right for Act 3, when Jenufa’s bedroom is no longer 
needed but it is helpful to be able to see what is happening outside at 
the time when the crime is discovered. As a rule, I dislike these half- 
indoors, half-outdoors scenes of which Sophie Fedorovich’s Covent 
Garden Butterfly otfers a well-known example ; but on this occasion the 
result seemed to justify itself, and the visual effect was thoroughly 
plausible. The clothes followed, not too boisterously, the peasant style ; 
and the girls’ top-boots (see opERA for September, pp. 549-551) were 
discreetly under-emphasized; the effect of fancy dress was in general 
avoided. But the little shepherd boy Jano (Joan Carlyle) might well have 
been given something less feminine-looking to wear; and, although I 
cannot claim to be an authority on the design of Moravian nightgowns, 
I thought that the knee-length white affair worn by Jenufa in Act 2 was 
unhappy, since it made her look both dumpy and a little saucy, just 
when she needs to make an effect of the greatest dignity and pathos. 
Christopher West’s production, now that it has shaken down, is 
seen to be among the best things he has done for Covent Garden. Quiet 
and firm, clear and simple, it seeks to interpret the atmosphere and 
expound the action, not to impose extraneous and confusing special 
effects. If Mr West is not yet so expert at handling crowds as at directing 
individual singers, it can be said that nothing in his production jars, while 
a great deal is simply right—the very highest term of praise an operatic 
producer should covet. The return of the ‘recruits’ in Act 1 would go 
with more of a swing if it could shed all suggestion of incorporating 
a ballet ‘number’; no doubt it is hard to persuade members of a ballet 
troupe to look like anything else, but here it is really essential that they 
should forget to be elegant and become simply a lot of rowdy village 
boys, with mud on their boots and too much raw wine in their stomachs. 
Covent Garden may well be proud of the skill with which they have 
mounted this difficult work in an unfamiliar idiom. It was particularly 
gratifying that Edward Downes, taking over from Mr Kubelik on 
January 14, was able to secure a no less fluent and effective performance. 





Opera in English 
by Andrew Porter 


It is an old problem, one which will never be settled completely, 
and which has not, apparently, been entirely settled at Covent Garden 
—though there they seem to follow a general line at present. of opera 
in English except for certain special performances. Last season, only 
Otello, The Ring, and Tosca and Rigoletto in the ‘star’ performances 
were given in original languages, with everything else in English trans- 
lation. The impending production of Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg 
(? The Mastersingers of Nuremberg) has brought up the whole question 
again. I ought to make it clear that, whatever I say in this article in no 
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way reflects an OPERA policy. The Editor runs his Board on a free rein; 
and we are probably far from united in our views on this subject. 

My own view, then, is probably not extreme enough to please 
either school. (Covent Garden only is in question: that Sadler’s Wells 
should perform regularly in English seems to me right beyond dispute.) 
It seems to me that one cannot dogmatize about whether to translate or 
not—as the ‘opera in English’ and the ‘opera in the original’ schools 
tend to do. At the risk of being obvious, let me suggest that it depends 
on (1) the nature of the opera, (2) what the original language is, (3) the 
number of performances planned, and (4) the cast that is, and the casts 
that are likely to be, available. Four related factors—one of which the 
grumblers usually leave out of account—which add up to the fact that 
one must not have preconceived notions on the subject, but consider each 
opera as a separate problem, each time. 

Der Rosenkavalier, or The Knight of the Rose, amply justified itself 
in English at Covent Garden because we had so good a resident cast. 
But suppose we had always to import a Marschallin—then there might 
have been a case for doing it in German; it would also have meant that 
we could have invited such guest performances as Jurinac’s Octavian. 
As it was, we could see Sylvia Fisher, Constance Shacklock and Adéle 
Leigh get better and better in their parts. Some of us lost the subtle 
Viennese flavourings of the dialogue, and far more of us were able to 
understand the all-important words. On the other hand, where was the 
sense in doing Salome in English, when Salome and Herod and 
Jochanaan had to be imported, and relearn their parts in a language in 
which they were relatively ineffective? If there had been a possible Eng- 
lish cast for Tannhduser, then Tannhduser in English wouid have been 
justified: but since Tannhauser and Venus had both to come from 
Germany, it seemed merely wilful to force them to put their tongues 
round a translation: it also limited the possible casting of future 
performances. 

But to return to Die Meistersinger (hereafter, but without signifi- 
cance, I leave titles in the original!). The Wagner Society recently circu- 
lated the following questionnaire to its members: 


1. For the next Covent Garden Meistersinger, would you prefer: 
(a) a ‘star’ cast (of the same calibre as, say, last summer’s Ring) 
at increased prices, or 
(b) a cast drawn mainly from the repertory company at ordinary 
prices? 
2. Would you prefer the opera to be sung: 
(a) in English, or 
(b) in the original German? 
3. If you would prefer Die Meistersinger to be sung in German, do 
you think this should be done: 
(a) as a matter of artistic principle, or 
(b) not necessarily as a matter of artistic principle, but because 
you consider such a policy makes a finer cast available? 
The result of the poll, put at opera's disposal by its organizer, Mr 
Robert Boas, were as follows: 
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Of the 185 members of the Wagner Society who replied, 170 voted 
for a ‘star’ cast at increased prices, and 14 for a cast drawn mainly from 
the repertory company at ordinary prices; 1 wanted a compromise. 

175 wanted it sung in German, 10 in English. 

Of the 175 who voted for German, 134 said as a matter of artistic 
principle, 41 not necessarily so. Only 6 of the 185 wanted the opera sung 
both in English and by a cast drawn mainly from the repertory company. 


Mr Boas then wrote to Mr David Webster, General Administrator 
of Covent Garden, requesting facilities for conducting a similar poll on 
a wider scale, with a typical Covent Garden audience, and not relating 
only to Wagner. The Wagner Society News Sheet printed Mr Webster's 
reply: 

While I am interested in the letter you sent me, I feel very strongly 
that the kind of thing you suggest is really speaking of no value at all. 
To offer someone the choice between a star casting and an ordinary 
casting, whatever that might be, is to determine the answer, although | 
very much doubt if the cast that we shall put up for the Meistersinger 
would in any way be inferior to a cast that would consist of a certain 
number of well-known names. These so-called stars, which sometimes 
means little more than the fact than that they have had the luck to 
have been born in Germany, all had to be trained in some house or 
other, and it is the definite intention of this place that we should train 
singers for the future. It is also our firm conviction of course that 
Meistersinger is not a star opera, but an ensemble work which needs 
the kind of rehearsal that can in fact only come from conditions that 
surround resident artists. 

Finally I should like to make it clear to you that there is no doubt 
that a great factor in our subsidy is that we are working to the best of 
our ability with British artists 


Mr Boas comments, fairly enough, that by general consent the best 
post-war performances of Die Meistersinger at Covent Garden were 
those under Beecham, which used foreign principals; and how readily 
one sympathizes with those members of the Wagner Society who used te 
have Hotter or Schéffler, Schwarzkopf or Griimmer, Beecham or Krauss. 
Let us say all that we can on this side. A German Meistersinger, whether 
‘star’ or ‘repertory’, would make it possible for distinguished guests to 
come into the production, and with their performances keep interest 
alive during a long season (heaven knows, we do not want the sort of 
constantly shifting, unrehearsed casts that they have in Vienna—but 
surely Covent Garden has come down a little too heavily on the side of 
stable dispositions?). Also, a resident company who had learnt their 
roles in German would be equipped to appear abroad—and it is surely 
high time that the continent heard, at least, Joan Sutherland and Geraint 
Evans. 

But what if we had had a ‘star’ Rosenkavalier, in German, in 1948 
(which a similar poll conducted then would surely have indicated)? We 
should not thereafter have had, season after season, constantly improving 
Rosenkavaliers, and a public which knows the opera well. There have 
been post-war English Meistersingers before at Covent Garden (and very 
poor they were!); the company is now infinitely better equipped to 
tackle the opera with largely their own resources ; and although the first 
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performance on January 28 is unlikely to reach the level of the Beecham 
ones, it can lay the foundation tor a long series of English performances, 
steadily improving, affording all sorts of scope to young singers, which 
will enormously strengthen the living complex of the Covent Garden 
company. In the short view, of course one would rather pay a few extra 
shillings for Hotter and Schwarzkopf ; in the long view, Covent Garden 
is right—as the steady improvement of the resident company must prove. 
The generation which grew up to learn their (B.N.O.C.) Wagner in 
English would agree; and it must also be remembered that no stable 
national company has ever been created except on a basis of opera in 
the vernacular. 


What of other operas? Each, as we have said, must be considered 
separately. Aida? since it cannot, forseeably, be satisfactorily cast within 
the resident company, it might be better to do this in Italian; the words 
are not so important as they are in Die Meistersinger, and we should 
have all the world of Aidas, Radaméses and Amonasros to choose from, 
and not be limited to English-speaking ones. Lucia, supposing they were 
to do it? it could be cast quite well within the company, but there might 
again be a strong case for doing it in Italian, since the words are not 
important in detail; and our local Lucia, if she pleased, could be invited 
to Naples, or even to New York, to gain fresh experience there, while 
Mme Callas could come occasionally to Covent Garden. Bohéme? here 
we must surely sacrifice the pleasure of visits from, say, Victoria de los 
Angeles to the steady and generally rather good repertory performances. 
Tosca? Rigoletto? the company is already bilingual in these, and will be 
in Butterfly by the end of April. 


It would be interesting to have more precise information about 
what audiences really wanted. One cannot really expect an opera house 
to set up polling booths in its foyer, but OPERA would be pleased to hear 
from as many readers as possible on the subject. And we should like to 
learn from those readers who think that Die Meistersinger should have 
been done in German, whether they know German, or at any rate enough 
German to follow inflexions after a study of the libretto—and whether 
they habitually make such a study before going to an opera for the first 
time. And also, from these people, whether they think that Der Rosen- 
kavalier should also have been in German from the start, or whether they 
consider that it has justified itself. For in discussing these matters, the 
disputants are nearly always generalizing in the dark. “With long-playing 
records and broadcasts’, cries one, ‘everyone understands enough Italian 
German/French to be able to fellow’. ‘The words don’t matter’, claims 
another, who may, or who ‘nay not, be able to understand Italian. How 
well versed in foreign languages are our audiences? How ready to sacri- 
fice intelligibility to the original sounds the composers had in mind? It 
would also be interesting to know whether our readers are as firmly set 
against bilingual performances as the direction seems to be—or 
whether just occasionally, a fine Italian-singing Amelia, or even a 
German Sarastro, would be welcome. I shall try to tabulate the results 
of these letters in such ways as are possible: but cannot promise to 
acknowledge them individually. 
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Opera on the Gramophone 


This month we begin a new series of articles, which will alternate 
with Desmond Shawe-Taylor’s ‘A Gallery of Great Singers’. The aim of 
this series, begun incidentally as a result of many requests from our 
readers, is to deal with operas both popular and less well known, and to 
examine some of the recordings (mostly of excerpts) that are available 
or that can be obtained by means of a little searching at the second-hand 
dealers. Three things should be made clear: the first, that in the case of 
well-known operas like Meistersinger or Aida we do not intend to tell 
the story of the piece (for a comparatively rare work like Adriana 
Lecouvreur or La Gioconda we shall); secondly, we propose only to 
mention electrical recordings, with the rare exception which may be of 
historical interest—pre-electrical recordings by various famous singers 
will obviously be dealt with sooner or later by’ Mr Shawe-Taylor in his 
articles; and thirdly, we do not intend to review again complete LP 
recordings of the work, though we shall comment on them briefly and 
refer readers to the issue of OPERA in which the full review appeared. 


1—‘Die Meistersinger’ 


We have chosen a work that is both popular and topical to begin 
the series. Die Meistersinger has been much discussed by operagoers 
since the summer performances at Bayreuth and has just had its first 
performance in English in a new production at Covent Garden (January 
28); it is moreover well represented on records. 

There are four complete LP recordings available of the work: 
Columbia 33CX1021-5, with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Eva), Ira Malaniuk 
(Magdalena), Hans Hopf (Walther), Gerhard Unger (David), Otto Edel- 
mann (Sachs), Frederick Dalberg (Pogner), Erich Kunz (Beckmesser), 
Heinrich Pflanzl (Kothner), with the Chorus and Orchestra of the Bay- 
reuth Festival, 1951, conductor Herbert von Karajan; Decca LXT 
2646-50, with Hilde Giiden (Eva), Else Schiirhoff (Magdalena), Giinther 
Treptow (Walther), Anton Dermota (David), Paul Schoéffler (Sachs), Otto 
Edelmann (Pogner), Karl Dénch (Beckmesser), Alfred Poell (Kothner), 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and the Chorus of the Vienna 
State Opera, conductor Hans Knapertsbusch ; Urania set 206 with Tiana 
Lemnitz (Eva), Emilie Walter-Sacks (Magdalena), Bernd Aldenhoff 
(Walther), Gerhard Unger (David), Ferdinand Frantz (Sachs), Kurt 
Béhme (Pogner), Heinrich Pflanzl (Beckmesser), Karl Paul (Kothner), 
with Orchestra and Chorus of the Dresden State Opera, conductor 
Rudolf Kempe; and HMV (numbers not yet available) with Elisabeth 
Griimmer (Eva), Marga Héffgen (Magdalena), Rudolf Schock (Walther), 
Gerhard Unger (David), Ferdinand Frantz (Sachs), Gottlob Frick 
(Pogner), Benno Kusche (Beckmesser), with the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Chorus of the Berlin Stadtische Oper, Deutsche Staats- 
oper and St Hedwig’s Cathedral, conductor Rudolf Kempe. 

The first two sets have been available in this country for the last 
five years and were reviewed at length in OPERA in March, 1952: the 
Urania set is available in the United States and elsewhere in Europe, but 
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The cast of the first Bayreuth ‘Die Meistersinger’, 1888 

Top, | to r: Heinrich Gudehus as Walther ; Kathi Bettaque as Eva; Fritz 
Friedrichs as Beckmesser. Bottom, | to r: Theodor Reichmann as Sachs ; 
Gisela Staudigl and Sebastian Hofjmiiller as David and Magdalena; C. 
Gillmeister as Pogner 


not in this country; the recent HMV recording has been released in 
Germany and will shortly be available here. It will be seen that there 
is some duplication of artists in all four recordings: thus Frantz sings 
Sachs on two of them, Unger David on three, Edelmann Sachs on one 
and Pogner on another, and Pflanzl Kothner on one and Beckmesser on 
another ; while Kempe is in charge of two of the performances. Three 
of the most famous Evas of the last twenty years are recorded: Lemnitz, 
Schwarzkopf and Giiden (though we must hasten to add that the Jast 
two are post-war Evas!), as are three of the ranking post-war Sachses, 
Edelmann, Schéfiler and Frantz, and three of the finest Beckmessers of 
this generation, Kunz, Dénch and Kusche. Not having heard of the 
new HMV recording it is impossible to make comparisons, though one 
knows from other recordings and live performances the interpretations 
of the singers, with the exception of Schock’s Walther. Personally I find 
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Sets by Max Bruckner 





The first Bayreuth production of ‘Die Meistersinger’ 





Marciek Piotrowski, the Covent Garden scenic artist, at work painting 
Wakhevitch's back-cloth for Act 1 of ‘The Mastersingers’ 


the Bayreuth actual performance recording the most exciting and 
satisfying. 

The Bayreuth set is not the only ‘live’ Meistersinger on records. On 
May 22, 1928, the one hundredth and fifteenth anniversary of Wagner’s 
birth, twenty sides of a performance at the Berlin Staatsoper unter den 
Linden, under the direction of Leo Blech, were recorded. The cast 
included Friedrich Schorr as Sachs, Emanuel List as Pogner, Leo Schiitt- 
zendorff as Beckmesser, Robert Hutt as Walther, Carl Jéken as David 
and Elfriede Marherr-Wagner as Eva; the recording, even by the stan- 
dard of the late 1920s is very poor, but it does capture some of the 
loveliest moments of Friedrich Schorr’s famous Sachs that are not avail- 
able elsewhere. Another even older and longer selection is that made by 
artists of the British National Opera Company, under Albert Coates on 
HMV D 745-58 with Robert Radford doubling the roles of Sachs and 
Pogner, Tudor Davies those of Walther and David, and with Florence 
Austral as Eva. To our LP-conditioued ears the orchestra sounds very 
un-Wagnerian, but listeners can get a very good idea of the standards of 
singing of our national opera company of thirty-odd years ago, and 
make an interesting comparison with the current Covent Garden cast. 

There is also the complete Dresden State Opera recording of the 
third act, under Karl Bohm, released shortly before the war; this is 
still quite easily obtainable. In the beautifully sung and human Sachs 
of Hans Hermann Nissen there is more to admire than in any of the 
post-war recordings of that role; and Torsten Ralf's Walther easily 
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eclipses that of Hopf, Treptow and Aldenhoff. It is a pity that the whole 

opera was not recorded by the pre-war Dresden ensemble. Nissen inci- 
dentally sang Sachs at Covent Garden in 1928, and I heard him as 
Kothner at Munich a few years back. 

Now let us turn to some of the many single discs that have been 
made of vocal excerpts from the opera. 
Act 1 

The closing bars of the Overture and the Chorale ‘Ca zu dir der 
Heiland kam’ were recorded during one of the 1936 performances at 
Covent Garden under Beecham with the voice of Tiana Lemnitz as Eva 
easily distinguishable (Columbia LX 645); this is one of a number of 
excerpts recorded at the Royal Opera House during the 1936 Inter- 
national season of which only a few were released; the atmosphere of 
the performance is well captured. (The “Wach’ auf!’ chorus is on the back.) 
The post-war recording by the Vienna forces under Karajan is dull by 
comparison. The next famous ‘extract’ is Pogner’s address to the 
assembled masters; the best recording of this was the one made by 
Alexander Kipnis (HMV DB _ 1543—closing scene to second act of 
Rosenkavalier on reverse). Kipnis was a famous Pogner and his glorious 
voice and fine sense of style turn this often dull passage into something 
worth while. There was also an old Columbia recording by Ivar 
Andrésen, the Norwegian bass, and one of the young Greindl (Polydor 
67975) which I have not heard. 

Walther’s “Am stillen Herd’ has been recorded many times; | still 
think the version by Max Lorenz, who sang the role at Covent Garden 
in 1934, is the best (HMV DB 4547—Ein Schwert verhiess mir’ from 
Walkiire on reverse); though Fritz Wolff (Decca CA 8023) and Franz 
Volker (Polydor 67102) two of the finest German lyric tenors of the 
1930s have much to commend them. Naturally all these performances 
are of the concert version without the comments of the Masters and 
Apprentices. The Trial Song, ‘Fanget an!’, is well sung by both Lorenz 
(HMV C 2153) and Torsten Ralf, the 1936 Covent Garden Walther 
(American Columbia 71825D and German HMV DA 4493). 

Act 2 

After the chorus of apprentices and the short but charming Pogner- 
Eva scene, comes the famous ‘Flieder’ monologue for Sachs. It would 
be pointless to list the long procession of famous and not so famous 
interpreters of Hans Sachs who have recorded this, but no collector can 
fail to be without the rich, warm human performance by Friedrich 
Schorr (HMV D 1351); Rudolf Bockelmann too was a much admired 
Sachs during the 1930s, and he made two recordings of this scene, one 
for Telefunken and one on Ultraphon, neither of which I have heard. 
Herbert Janssen, known to London opera goers as one of the best of 
Kothners, assumed the role of Sachs at the Metropolitan during the war 
years and recorded several scenes, including this one for American 
Columbia (CX 269). Janssen’s Sachs sounds highly intellectual and he 
sings with the sensitivity he always displayed. 

Hotter, another of the finest of post-war Sachses, has made few 
operatic discs, but there is a performance of both this monologue and 
the ‘Wahn! Wahn!” scene (Polydor 67973) ; immensely impressive. 
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Royal Opera, Stxkholm 


Hans Sachs ; two famous interpreters 
Joel Berglund Friedrich Schorr 


The beautiful Sachs-Eva scene follows, in which Eva tries to wheedle 
out of Sachs an account of how the morning’s trial school went. Those 
who want Schorr’s interpretation (HMV D 2001) will have to put up 
with the rather charmless Eva of Gota Liiingberg; far better is the 
post-war version of this scene by Schéffler and Maria Reining (Decca 
X 312). 

Sachs’s cobbling song ‘Jerum! Jerum!” a taxing piece to sing if 
ever there was one, can be had in Schorr’s performance (HMV EJ 566) 
and in Bockelmann’s (HMV C 2255), both are sung as ‘concert’ pieces, 
but both are worthy mementoes of two famous Hans Sachses. 

Act 3 

The ‘Wahn! Wahn!* monologue, like the ‘Flieder’ monologue, is well 
represented, and can be had in performances by the same singers men- 
tioned above with the exception of Bockelmann: Schorr (HMV D 1734). 
Hotter (Polydor 67973), Janssen (Columbia LX 947). The scene between 
Sachs and Walther which follows, in which we hear the first stanzas of 
the ‘Prize Song’, have been recorded by Schorr and Rudolf Laubenthal, 
not a particularly pleasing Stolzing (HMV EJ 567 and 8); while Schorr 
and Lauritz Melchior recorded the second part of the scene (HMV 
D 2000). Next we have the second of the Sachs-Eva duets, and by far 
the loveliest performance of this comes from Schorr and Elisabeth 
Rethberg (HMV DB 1421); Sachs’s lines ‘Aha! Da streicht die Lene’ 
which precede the Quintet have also been recorded by Schorr (HMV 
D 2002) and on the reverse of this disc is the most famous version of 
that concerted piece by Elisabeth Schumann, Gladys Parr, Schorr, Mel- 
chior, and Ben Williams. Truth to tell, Eva was a role Schumann sang 
but rarely and Melchior was not heard often as Walther either. A 
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Rudolf Pittner 
‘Die Meistersinger’ at Vienna: 
Erich Kunz at Beckmesser, Paul Schéffler as Sachs 


Metropolitan cast of the late 1940s under Busch (Polyna Stoska, Hertha 
Glaz, Ralf, Janssen and John Garris) gives no more .han an adequate 
rendering of the piece. 

The “Wach’ auf!* chorus by Beecham and the 1946 Covent Garden 
company has already been referred to ; Sachs’s thanks to the populace is 
sung by Schorr on the reverse of HMV D 2000; and then come dozens 
of versions of the ‘Prize Song’. Not necessarily the best sung, but a 
prized memento of the Covent Garden 1936 performances is that by 
Torsten Ralf (Columbia LX 646), not least because we hear Eva 
(Lemnitz) soar up to the lovely ‘Keiner wie du so hold zu werben weiss!” 
as she places the laurel wreath on Walther’s brow. We can hear another 
Eva do the same thing on the record made by Sigismund Pilinsky with 
the beautiful voice of Meta Seinemeyer in the few phrases of Eva. 
Melchior (HMV DB 1858), Charles Kullman, who sang Walther at Salz- 
burg in 1936 and at Covent Garden in 1938 (Columbia LX 729) and 
Richard Crooks (HMV DB 1598) have all made fine versions of this aria. 

And so to Sachs’s panegyric on ‘Holy German Art’. Again we have 
versions by Schorr and Bockelmann (HMV D 1354 and C 2255) and a 
good version by a singer one has not really associated with Sachs, Hans 
Reinmar (Telefunken E 1610). 

(A Deutsche Grammophon selection including the ‘Trial Song’, 
‘Flieder Monologue’, Quintet and Finale has been made by Anneliese 
Kupper, Hertha Topper, Wolfgang Windgassen, Richard Holm and Josef 
Herrmann with various orchestras and conductors. I have not vet heard 
this disc.) HDR. 
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Rudolf Bockelmann as Sachs 


The 1936 Covent Garden principals in ‘Die Meistersinger’ 





Torsten Ralf as Walther Tiana Lemnitz as Eva 








News 


. . 

Great Britain 

The Carl Rosa Company's spring tour opens at the King’s Theatre, South- 
sea, on February 4 and then continues at the De Montford Hall, Leicester 
(February 11) and the New Theatre, Hull (February 18 for two weeks). The 
company remains as it was before Christmas and the recertory is The Barber 
of Seville, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Manon 
Lescaut, La Boheme, Faust, Carmen, The Tales of Hoffmann, Don Giovanni 
and Tannhduser. Rehearsals have begun on Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini, which 
will receive its first performance at Brighton between March 25 and April 1. 
followed a fortnight later at Sadler's Wells. Charles Craig will sing the title 
role. 


America 


Metropolitan. The continued illncss of Rudolf Kempe has resulted in 
several changes in the conducting plans for the season. The revival of 
trabella (in Engtish) on January 7 wes conducted by Erich Leinsdorf (Lisa 
della Casa sang the title role}; tne Ring overas will be shared between Fritz 
Stiedry (Rheingold, Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung) and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
(Walkiire). 

Las Vegas. The local opera association recently presented a production 
of La Bohéme with Yola Casselle as Mimi, Oreste Kirkop as Rodolfo (the 
tenor’s American operatic début), Lloyd Hanna as Marcello and Josephine 
Lombardo as Musetta. Carmen Dragon was the conductor and Glynn Ross 
the producer. 

Philadelphia. The second production of the 1956-7 season by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company was La Bohéme with Helen Greco as 
Mimi, Bernyce Fontayne as Musetta, Brian Sullivan as Rodolfo, Hugh 
Thompson as Marcello and William Wilderman as Colline. Carlo Moresco 
was the conductor. The New York City Opera visited Philadelphia recently 
and was heard in a performance of Mignon with Frances Bible in the title 
role, Beverly Sills as Philine, Richard Verreau as Wilhelm, and Emil Markow 
as Lothario. Jean Méfel conducted. 

University of Southern California. 
The Opera department of the Univer- 
sity under the direction of Walter 
Du Cloux gave the first performance 
of a new translation of The Tales of 
Hoffmann by John Gutman of the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York 
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Austria 


Vienna. Carmen returned to the 
repertory of the Staatsoper on Novem- 
ber 15 after an absence of two years, in 
4 new production by Josef Gielen. 
Brilliant sets and costumes designed 
by Wakhevitch helped considerably 
to wipe out memories of the old 
tired scenery and Foreign Legion 
uniforms in use before. When Jean 
Madeira first came to Vienna she 
made a _ccnsiderable impact as 


Lloyd Hanna and Oreste Kirkop 
efter a performance of ‘La 
Boheme’ ct Las Vegas 








Schikola 
Jean Madeira and Premysl Koci as Carmen cnd Escamillo at Vienna 


Carmen, singing in French, and one expected much from her in -the new 
production. Unfortunately the fire which generated the earlier performance 
seemed to be missing. Tricks which had been evident before were now even 
more so and the whole interpretation seemed contrived. Possibly the German 
text comes less easily to her than the French, but the performance was some- 
thing of a disappointment in view of her past effort, though she is at least a 
feasible Carmen. 

An almost entire alternative cast had been rehearsed with Christa Ludwig 
as the second Carmen. She sings the soprano version of the role whereas 
Madeira uses the lower. Ludwig's performance has some promise and it was 
well sung, but she does not convey the sensuality of the role and one is 
inclined to feel that she is miscast. In contrast to her devastating Eboli, she 
was rather an unsure seductress, which could hardly be less in character, and 
she still lets moments of petulance upset her performances, such as when she 
sings ‘Non, je ne t'aime plus’. It is unfortunate that so often Ludwig when 
displaying emotion conveys nothing more than the reactions of a spoilt child. 
By being irritable she only irrirates. 

Don José was shared by Rudolf Schock and Hans Hopf. Both sang well 
for them, but Schock came off far the better since he is the more personable 
ariist on a stage. Schock will make the most use of his film experience when 
he can, and he clearly emulated the elder Fairbanks in his falling off a 
balustrade, jumping over tables and displaying skilled swordplay. In this lively 
production his acrobatics were quite in place and José is certainly his best 
part. Hans Hopf was at a definite disadvantage. Being a heavyweight and no 
athlete at that, his trotting round the stage was comic. Carmen is such a 
realistic drama compared with many operas that its hero cannot afford to look 
ridiculous. The same applies to Escamillo, and Premysl Koci, a newcomer to 
Vienna from Prague, looked and played splendidly but his singing was weak 
and one imagines that the considerable reputation he commands rests on his 
appearance and acting. Walter Berry, the second Toreador, has a lovely voice 
with a beautiful lyric quality which is very pleasant but not ideal for the 
part, and he looked like an insignificant bully. At the fourth performance Paul 
Schéffler took over the role, singing and playing with the panache essential 
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to it. Twice the age of either of the other two artists, he convinced and really 
brought the second act to life. 

Micaéla was adequately sung by Traute Richter and Gerda Scheyrer, the 
former having the surer intonation. The small parts were well filled; the 
smugglers by that notable buffo double-act, Kunz and Klein, later by Préglhéf 
and Dickie, and Wilma Lipp and Hilde Réssel-Majdan alternated with Mimi 
Coertse and Margareta Sjéstedt as Frasquita and Mercédes. The orchestra was 
uninspired partly owing to the direction of Heinrich Hollreiser and the fact 
that they were a scratch lot since the Philharmonic are on an American tour! 

Christopher Raeburn 

The last three months of 1956, a year of general disgrace, will 
be remembered among the worst that the venerable Staatsoper has gone 
through. Nothing went really radically wrong; it was rather a slow, steady pro- 
cess of deterioration. An air of sloppiness has settled down over the stage. 
Singers make wrong entrances and exits. Minor characters steal scenes by 
cabaret methods. Members of the chorus seem to walk through the motions. 
Everybody is walking all over the stage. Curtains fall too early. (After so 
much money was spent on building the large stone in Aida it might at least 
be shown closing over the hapless Radames.) Obviously, the time-honoured 
institution of the A bend-Régisseur—the man with authority who is backstage 
every night to see that everything goes well—exists in name only in Vienna. 
The star producers couldn’t be bothered with such routine activities. As a 
result, a general ‘I-couldn’t-care-less’ attitude pervades the house. And when 
the Philharmoniker left on a sensationally successful America tour, disaster 
was complete: the orchestra of substitutes and routine conducting did the 
rest. The current crisis is above all a crisis of conductors. Rudolf Moralt, the 
only house conductor with any authority, is rarely heard in Vienna nowadays. 
There will be super-charged, brilliant evenings during the latter part of the 
season when several famous conductors will appear in the pit but they can 
hardly make up for the lost weeks of the season. 

There was just one vocally outstanding performance of Meistersinger 
under Meinhard von Zallinger, who did a good job, was always in control 
and carried the quintet to an inspiring climax. Schéffler sang his already 
legendary Sachs, Lore Wissmann was a real Evchen, enchanting, singing well, 
never ‘acting’, and Windgassen gave a noble performance as Stolzing. His 
style was impeccable; both he and Miss Wissmann betrayed the detailed 
coaching by Wieland Wagner. The rest of the cast (Kunz, Béhme, Milinkovic, 
Braun, Dickie, Guthrie) had Bayreuth format. Helge Roswaenge stonred the 
show in two Turandot performances after his stirring rendition of ‘Nessun 
Dorma!’ At an age when most tenors look wistfully at their clippings or 
listen tearfully to their recordings from better days, Roswaenge outsings and 
outplays most of his younger colleagues. He was in fine voice, never strain- 
ing, reached a terrific high C and was rewarded with a five-minute ovation 
by the audience. Fortunately, the audience makes up its own mind no matter 
what the critics or the management have to say. 

Another veteran tenor, Max Lorenz, gave an astonishing Tristan. There 
are younger, louder Tristans around but they can all learn from Mr Lorenz, 
whose performance was moving, penetrating and extremely competent, a 
victory of mind and musicianship over matter and vocal chords. Gertrude 
Grob-Prandl has matured from a voice cannon into a great artist. Her Isolde 
was human and noble, dramatic and lyrical. Milinkovic is an ideal Brangiine 
and Frick a perfect Marke. Rothmiiller was a sturdy, convincing Kurwenal. 
The surprise of the evening, though, was Heinrich Hollreiser, the conductor. 
After giving us a great many dull evenings, Herr Hollreiser outdid himself 
and surprised everybody with an inspiring performance, and the returned 
Philharmoniker played beautifully under him. Joseph Wechsberg 





A Correction. The tenor John Dobson, who has recently been singing 
Pinkerton in Madama Butterfly at Bergamo, is not an American as was 
inadvertently stated in last month’s OPERA but English. He has been studying 
with Giovanni Inghilleri and has had the backing of the Arts Council. 
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Murray Dickie as Faust at Salzburg 


Salzburg. Many people who make 
the annual pilgrimage to Salzburg 
during July and August do not 
realize that the Landestheater flour- 
ishes during the rest of the year as 
the city repertory theatre and opera 
house. At present Romeo and Juliet, 
Volpone, Pygmalion, Schnitzler’s 
Anatol and Raimund’s Der Alpen- 
kénig und der Menschenfeind alter- 
nate with Figaro, Don Pasquale, Die 
Fledermaus, Mamselle Nitouche, 
Butterfly and Margarethe (Faust). 

Such small theatres have various 
difficulties to contend with, which 
would probably not occur at a larger 
house. At a recent performance of 
Fledermaus, for instance, the artist 
cast as Frank had taken a sleeping 
pill during the afternoon leaving 
instructions at home that his brother 
should wake him up in time for the 
performance. His brother in fact re- 
turned at midnight, by which time 
staff from the theatre and even the 
police had been unable to _ break 
and enter. In the performance, when Frank was due to appear the 
curtain had te be rung down for twenty minutes while the plot was explained 
to the children—it was a performance especially for schools. The artist 
playing Blind took over the part of Frank and the front-of-house manager 
sang Blind. After the impromptu interval the opera resolved itself happily. 
The point of re-telling the incident is not a criticism of the Salzburg house. 
It should be remembered that the accident might have occurred anywhere and 
only in a small theatre where they cannot afford regular understudies would 
the management have to think up an ingenious solution to such an emergency. 

And it was largely a mixture of ingenuity and hard professional work 
which distinguished the performance of Faust on November 11 in which 
Murray Dickie made his début in the name role as a guest. With a stage the 
size of a pocket handkerchief and a company containing a mere handful of 
extras they managed to do more with the production than is achieved by the 
mother-house in Vienna. Even the Walpurgis Night scene had been planned 
and rehearsed, and it was only the illness of one of the dancers which caused 
it to be cut at the last minute. 

Dickie distinguished himself as Faust, probably the heaviest role he has 
played to date. The part lies well in his voice and for a début his perform- 
ance was admirable. Further vocal and dramatic expression will no doubt 
come later. Meanwhile the performance has a special significance, since, 
though he sang a number of Taminos, Dukes (in Barbiere) and other lyric 
roles in England, this only British artist with the Staatsoper has been largely 
confined to buffo roles in Vienna. Casting to type is a tradition here and 
Dickie has literally for years resisted pressure to play Monostatos. As a result 
of this and his Faust, Vienna may yet have a new lyric tenor on their hands. 

Another artist worthy of note is Franz Glawatsch who sang Mephistopheles. 
He has an excellent bass-baritone and a fine stage presence. He eschewed the 
usual devilish trappings (red and black costume with beard) which make 
most Mephistos look like that comic Austrian goblin Crampus, and gave a 
strong and finished performance, remarkable in such an apparently young 
artist. Beppo Louca in-the tiny part of Wagner showed personality and it 
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would be interesting to see him in a bigger role. Both Valentine and Mar- 
guerite were no better than one would expect from a small theatre and 
unfortunately the heroine was provincial in the worst sense—dull and 
inartistic. The general direction on the other hand seemed to have been 
rehearsed with care. The production by Fred Schulze-Holz was competent 
and at times imaginative and Franz Bauer-Theussl conducted with depend- 
ability so that if any musical accidents occurred it was not through faulty 
direction. In fact there were few. From the whole performance there were 
impressive details of discipline, imagination and ingenuity which reassured 
one of the service Salzburg was doing as a training ground for Vienna, and 
which even had some lessons to teach the senior company. 
Christopher Raeburn 

Belgium 

Brussels. The great event at La Monnaie during December was the 
appearance of the Bayreuth ensemble in three performances of Wieland 
Wagner’s production of Siegfried. Martha Médl sang Brinnhilde, Maria von 
Ilosvay Erda, Dorothea Siebert the Woodbird, Wolfgang Windgassen Sieg- 
fried, Hans Hotter the Wanderer, Paul Kuen Mime, Gustav Neidlinger 
Alberich and Josef Greind! Fafner. André Cluytens was the conductor. On 
December 29 Andrea Chénier was revived with Huberte Vecray as Madeleine 
de Coigney, Antonio Nardelli as Chénier and Jean Laffont as Gérard. 
Maurice Bastin was the conductor, and Roger Lefévre the producer. Victoria 
de los Angeles was due to sing Manon on January 30. 


Czechoslovakia 


Prague. After an interval of several years Glinka’s second opera, Russlan 
and Ludmilla, with a libretto based on a fairy-tale by Pushkin, was revived 
at the National Theatre. Zdenek Chalabala’s interpretation was particularly 
good, and all the roles were excellently filled. Especially worth mentioning 
among the singers are R. Asmus and S. Stepanova. After the holiday period 
quite a different kind of performance was staged in this theatre. In spite of 
its second version, Dvorak’s The King and the Charcoal-Burner is not a very 
good dramatic composition, but still it does not deserve such a limp inter- 
pretation, which was not a credit to the theatre either. Zdenek Vyborny 


France 


Strasbourg. The origins of Strasbourg’s theatre traditions are lost in 
time, and even her theatres have had an uncanny way of getting lost by fire. 
This only serves to emphasize the vivid life of the phoenix in a city famous 
for its storks. There has been a theatre of sorts in Place Broglie since before 
the French Revolution, while a century and a half of battles and shifting 
ownership from Napoleon’s day to ours has resulted in a strict fidelity to the 
original designs of Napoleon’s architects and a brand-new revolving stage 
and modern lighting equipment installed by German engineers in 1940. 

On the artistic level, this constant cross-fertilization by French and 
German cultural traditions has been immensely valuable, and has given 
Strasbourg its unique, non-provincial position among the odd baker’s dozen 
of opera houses outside Paris. It is no large theatre (it-seats 1,200), but in 
enterprise and in standards of production it is second to none. In the best 
sense it is a municipal theatre, in close touch with an interested mayoralty, 
jealously guarded and zealously discussed by its 3,500 subscription holders, 
and indeed by the Strasbourg citizenry as a whole. The atmosphere of Meister- 
singer is only just round the corner: Pogner, Sachs and (who knows?) Beck- 
messer still ply their trades but live for music. The Prize Song—if it exists— 
has every chance to make itself heard. 

There are three resident conductors (one exclusively concerned with 
operetta), an astonishingly capable small chorus which can be supplemented 

at will, and the Municipal Orchestra of some 70 players. Its October to May 
season covers drama (with many visiting companies), operetta, ballet (very 
well-chosen) and opera. There is a skilful mixing of foreign and French 
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Jacqueline Lucazeau as Hécube André Vessiéres as Agamemnon 


Martinon’s ‘Hécube’ at its premiére at Strasbourg 


A scene from ‘Hécube’ 


Carabin 








singers, and, as this year’s innovation, the performance of many operas in the 
original version with French artists freely included. Les Contes d’Hoffmann 
(mounted last February for the 75th anniversary of Offenbach’s death) proved 
such a resounding success in its authoritative production by Bronislav Horo- 
wicz with sets and costumes by Theophanes Matsoukis that it is down for 
repetition in late January. This two-man team can claim credit for much of 
the high level achieved, and the theatre has more than justified the free rein 
it has been given in rehearsal time. 

The valuable rfest-war French policy of décentralisation has certainly 
spared no pains in searching for operas, and of allowing them the widest 
possible diffusion. Once selected, the opera is ensured production outside 
Paris and later in the capital as well as in other theatres. One such was 
Tomasi’s Sampiero Corso at Bordeaux; another is Jean Martinon’s Hécube, 
libretto by Serge Moreux, which received its premiére at Strasbourg in November. 

Nobody seems to know much about the conductor-composer’s previous 
output: this was certainly his first known opera. It was conceived in the best 
French traditions, sober, literary and classical in tone; it felt like Corneille. 
Musically it had no power to stir the blood except when Martinon let himself 
go—in the folk-song-cum-liturgical choral writing, for instance, and in the 
powerful lament of Hecuba for the death by treachery of her son Polydorus. 
The musical language was terse, tense and tasteful, but it was anonymous. 

Yet what Bronislav Horowicz and Theophanes Matsoukis were able to make 
of this intransigent material! Sixty or more arduous rehearsals turned the 
chorus into a symphony of movement in which each member had a part to 
play. Not a convention but was given new life of startling immediacy which 
made the Trojan story an eloquent comment on present-day happenings. The 
colour-range of Matsoukis’s costumes, ranging from black and chorus grey to 
garish soldiery also spelt high drama and a faultless aesthetic sense. Ernest 
Bour’s conducting ensured precision, and the singers excelled in sharply- 
etched declamation. Jacqueline Lucazeau’s Hécube was full of temperament 
and passion but finely-controlled; she was buttressed by Jacques Doucet’s 
villainous Polymnestor. Marcelle Croisier made an appealing Polyxéne, 
Nathalie De Witt an intelligent Chorus, but André Vessiéres, small of stature, 
was an unexpected and unhistoric Agamemnon. 

Well-behaved and tolerant, the audience gave the opera a very fair run for 
the money which had been spent on it; but it seems unlikely to make a 
master-singer of its composer. Cynthia Jolly 


Germany 


Berlin. The new production of Un Ballo in Maschera at the Stidtische 
Oper is a scenic disappointment and a musical revelation. Carl Ebert’s 
direction is hardly more than sometimes mildly picturesque, but more often 
very conventional, in its arrangement of entrances and exits, with crowd- 
scenes dominated by long outworn clichés, set in Caspar Neher’s hotchpotch 
no-man’s-land of fantastic unimaginativeness. Stupid as the libretto is, must 
the production really concentrate on its foolishness? 

The focal point of the performance is the conductor—Wolfgang Sawal- 
lisch. I have heard him in other opera performances in Munich and Aachen 
without ever having been impressed by his sound but rather dry conductorial 
approach. But this Ballo was in a quite other vein. With the first beat 
Sawallisch established his authority and from then on he did not allow the 
orchestra to relax for one moment. His conception might be characterized as 
passionate, incisive, almost angry; he certainly mesmerized his musicians, 
who did not dare to let him down for the fraction of a second. There was a 
certain tendency for stridency, for tightening things up in his reading, an 
over-sharpness, a German stubbornness of insisting by all means on super- 
lative sounds; but how much better is this than the usual carefree and routine 
orchestral playing to which one is accustomed in this house. 

And how much care had there been bestowed on the coaching of the 
singers! This was ensemble singing of the highest order—even the chorus was 
affected by it. Leonie Rysanek was Amelia: every tone was coloured by 
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Carl Ebert's production of ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ in Berlin: 
Above, the opening scene ; below, the Ulrica scene 
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Leonie Rysanek and _ Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau as Amelia and 
Renato in ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’ 
in Berlin 


dramatic conviction—and what beau- 
tiful tone, from top to bottom now 
equally immaculate. Fischer-Dieskau 
was Renato, vocally full-powered, 
impassioned in his friendship as well 
as in his hatred, and of the uttermost 
intensity whatever he was doing. In 
this way he sometimes spoiled his 
line, but one easily forgave him, for 
where does one find another baritone 
who combines such an amount of 
intelligence, artistic consciousness 
and as vigorous and electrifying a 
voice? Sandor Konya was Riccardo, 
a pleasing light, melting tenor, less 
in the grand style than the two 
aforementioned singers, but rising to 
remarkable heights in ‘O qual soave 

Ilse Buhs brivido’ and very moving in his last 
scene. Irene Dalis as Ulrica had to suffer most from Ebert's illogical direction, 
though his basic idea to make her a mulatto has much to say for itself. Her 
voice unfortunately seems not much suited to bestowing the necessary weight 
on her prophesies, for it is much too mellow and without that quality of 
doom which makes one shudder. This role is sung alternately by Nada Puttar, 
and I can imagine her bringing a much more gloomy and chilling atmosphere 
to the second act. Lisa Otto’s tomboyish Oscar was a delight, both to look at 
and to listen to. She sang her coloratura with an easy swiftness of which one 
had never thought the German language capable. Robert Koffmane made 
Silvano a real individual character and Karl Kohn and Peter Roth-Ehrang 
were vocally two extremely good conspirators. Horst Koegler 

At later performances Ingeborg Exner, Walter Geisler and Ernst 
Krukowski succeeded Rysanek, Konya and Fischer-Dieskau. Exner was also 
heard as the Countess in Capriccio in place of Elisabeth Griimmer, who has 
been singing Elisabeth in Tannhduser. 

Dessau. Dvorak’s Russalka was recently given its local premiére with Anita 
Allwardt in the title role, Emmy Prell as the Princess, Walter Schmidt as the 
Prince, and Hans Steudel as the Water God. Heinz R6ttger was the con- 
ductor, Willy Bodenstein the producer. 

Dresden. New productions during the first part of the season at the 
Staatsoper have included // Barbiere di Siviglia and Fidelio. In the Rossini 
work, which was conducted by Wilhelm Schleuning and produced by Erhard 
Fischer, the leading roles were sung by Eleonore Elstermann (Rosina), Harald 
Neukirch (Almaviva), Hans Georg Nowotny (Figaro), Karl Ludwig Gottschall 
(Basilio) and Christian Pétsch (Bartolo). In Fidelio Briinnhild Friedland was 
Leonore, Sebastian Feiersinger, a guest from Munich, Florestan, and 
Hans Lébel Pizarro. The rest of the cast was Elstermann (Marcellina), 
Gottschall (Rocco) and Helmut Goldmann (Jacquino). Schleuning was the 
conductor and Erich Geiger the producer. 

Diisseldorf-Duisburg. The latest additions to the repertory of the Deutsche 
Oper am Rhein were // Trovatore and Die Fledermaus. The former was con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede and produced by Giinther Roth with Hilde Zadek 
(Leonora), Ruth Siewert (Azucena), Rudolf Francl (Manrico), Heinz Imdahl 
(Di Luna) and Josef Prehm (Ferrando). In the Johann Strauss work, which 
was conducted by Anton Paulik and produced by Roth, Dorothea Siebert 
sang Rosalinde, Elfie Mayerhofer Adele, Alfons Holter Eisenstein, Karl 
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Diekmann Alfred, Kurt Gester Falke, and Karl Dénch Frank. 

Frankfurt. Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz was added to the repertory during 
December with Erika Schmidt, Marlise Wendels, Kurt Wolinski, Georg Stern 
and Willi Wolff in the leading roles. Wolfgang Rennert was the conductor, Hans 
Hartleb the producer. At a recent Lohengrin performance Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen and Edmond Hurshell appeared as Lohengrin and Telramund; Claire 
Watson was the Elsa and Aga Joesten the Ortrud. 

Hamburg. The new production of Siegfried at the Staatsoper was most 
successful and deeply satisfying. After the somewhat uncertain start with 
Rheingold and the visually poor production of Walkiire, Giinther Rennert 
and Helmut Jiirgens this time collaborated with happier results. The producer 
now seems to know exactly what he wants to do, and he obviously moves no 
longer on a field new and foreign to him. Rennert this time succeeded in 
going all along the small and difficult path between the realistic and the 
symbolic, and he led his singers in no uncertain manner. If the final love 
scene was disappointing, it was probably the fault of Hans Beirer’s Siegfried; 
he was too unwieldy to be properly directed even by a producer like Rennert, 
and his heavy appearance excluded more satisfying solutions. 

An important point was the more effective support Rennert received from 
his designer. Jiirgens’s scenery was generally better than in Rheingold and 
Walkiire. Mime’s cave was beautifully lit, and the wood in front of Neidhéhle 
was also fine in colour and mood, though I could think of some more 
imaginative lighting. The two third act pictures, however, were disappointing 
again with their bare rocks, and the awakening of Briinnhilde lacked the 
full light this scene should have. In Mime’s cave we saw a naturalistic forge 
with an anvil which properly split under Siegfried’s hit. But Siegfried entered 
without his bear at the beginning, and I was afraid that we would miss the 
dragon also. But Fafner turned out as the finest bit of craftsmanship Jiirgens 
has shown us so far, ejecting an enormous amount of smoke before it reached 
the stage. Then we could admire his ‘zierliche Fresse’, but a moment kater 
Fafner stretched his enormous body in a brilliant piece of projection work, 
suddenly filling half of the stage and reaching high up to the stage loft. 


Lartzing’s ‘Der Wildschiitz’ at Frankfurt: 
Marlise Wendels as Gretchen, Georg Stern as Baculus 





Gunter Englert 
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Combined with the black and strong voice of Arnold van Mill, this was a 
really frightening moment. 

Vocally it was an admirable performance. Except for the Siegfried one 
could well think of exporting the whole cast to Bayreuth. First of all, Kurt 
Marschner offered us a brilliant character study as Mime, singing with clear 
voice and acting in a most telling way. His brother Alberich received a first 
class impersonation by Toni Blankenheim, who seems to be the worthy 
Bayreuth successor in this part to Gustav Neidlinger. James Pease is now 
possibly vocally the most beautiful of all Woians today; in the questions 
scene with Mime, especially, he produced sounds of ravishing beauty. This 
standard of singing was fully matched by Maria von Ilosvay’s Erda and by 
Erna Maria Duske’s Woodbird. Martha Médl offered a penetrating perform- 
ance as Briinnhilde, singing with brilliant voice control and making the 
greatest possible dramatic effect. Only the Siegfried of Hans Beirer was not 
up to this standard. He did what he could to steer his enormous voice over 
the notes, but he never caught the poetry in his part nor was he able to 
sing a single good phrase. Obviously there is only Wolfgang Windgassen in 
Germany today who can sing an appropriate Siegfried. Leopold Ludwig gave 
a dynamic and colourful reading of the score, keeping the music in a steady 
flow. Wolfgang Nélter 

Nuremberg. If a work is not often performed the reason is usually rather 
obvious. This was well borne out by the performance of Oberon here, for 
despite a new arrangement by Reinhold Kreile, Alfred Kosel and Horst 
Reday, which went far to remedy the well-known weakness on the dramatic 
side, the performance was not very exciting. Since none of the singers were 
happily cast vocally, they did scant justice to Weber's taxing score. It is im- 
probable, however, that many opera companies—without several guests—could 
do much better. Peter Mannert conducted with his usual skill and assurance. 
The production by Horst Reday was excellent, particularly in his management 
of the supernatural, but the sets, while suitably eastern, lacked the flamboyance 
that one expects. The new libretto, for that is what it amounts to, was by 
far the most interesting thing of the evening. It is, I think, the first attempt to 
tackle the real weakness of Oberon. The music, apart from a few cuts, is left 
untouched, but Planché’s text, especially in the scoken dialogue, has been 


Hella Ruttkowski and George Goll in ‘Oberon’ at Nuremberg 
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Hanns Hoffmann and Jean Watson 
as Don José and Carmen at 
Nuremberg 


widely rewritten, with the order of 
events and arias changed and some 
minor characters omitted. This has 
greatly strengthened the drama and 
made the whole work more widely. 

In contrast to Oberon, The 
Jacobin is a work whose neglect is 
quite inexplicable. It is charming, 
very colourful, with delightful if not 
always profound music, and it gives 
scope for the convincing folk-dancing 
one generally sees on the German 
stage. The plot is no more improb- 
able than that of most operas. Karl 
Mikorey was outstanding in his characterization of Benda, the old music- 
master. An unforgettable scene was his rehearsal of a children’s choir and— 
this being Germany—they really were children from the local Singschule. 
Ernst Wiemann as the Graf sang and acted most movingly, and Jony Born 
as Rudolf ably demonstrated that to a fine artist there are no small parts. 
Max Loy conducted and Horst Reday produced. Edmond Vernon 

Jean Watson has recently been heard as Carmen, which was just as 
successful with the public as was her Azucena. She stressed the sinister 
and dramatic elements in the role and was never vulgar; the card scene and 
whole of the last act were especially praiseworthy. Her voice now displays a 
fiew softness and warmth. Hedi Klug was.a charming Micaéla (she has been 
engaged by Ebert for Berlin next season), Hans Hoffmann the José and 
Georg Goll Escamillo. Konrad-Peter Mannert conducted and Willi Domgraf- 
Fassbaender was the producer. Ruth Uebel 


Italy 


Milan. True to tradition, the Scala decided to open the present season 
with an opera by Verdi. Aida was chosen for that curious audience which 
year after year rushes to the first night at the Milan opera-house on St. 
Ambrose’s day. The audience itself seems to create its own show in the stalls 
and boxes rather than on the stage, and it is sometimes a more magnificent 
performance than the one on the stage. It is difficult to select in this wealthy 
and distinguished gathering the few who have come to the Scala to listen to 
the real performance from the many gathered for the occasion to display 
themselves and their clothes during the intervals. 

This peculiar atmosphere perhaps explains why such an odd production 
of Aida as that put on to open the season at the Scala_should have attracted 
so httle notice. Far be it from me to grumble: on the contrary, this new 
production, by a young designer (Pietro Zuffi), a young producer (Franco 





Enriques), and a young choreographer (Luciano Novaro), had been“awaited - 


with some pleasure. But their threefold youth showed itself inexperienced and 
naive rather than daring and original. Naiveté on a difficult stage like the 
immense one at the Scala is bound to be unrewarding. The result was, in 
fact..a performance in which the scenic effects were rarely expressive, and 
were on the whole clumsy and detracted from the choral and choreographic 
groups. (That much-anticipated triumph of Radames was nearly reduced to 
farce:) The costumes were ugly and the dancing uninspired. However, the 
conductor's baton was firmly grasped by Antonino Votto, who can hardly be 
called young and who above all dislikes originality. Votto conducted Aida in 
the traditional manner, and if anything was too faithful to the text. but. 
perfectionist that he is, he certainly brought out the instrumental detail and 
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innuendos. This treatment of the music in contrast to the indecisive staging 
could hardly have a unifying effect. Neither did the choice of singers help. 
All were of the finest calibre but all, or nearly all, were unsuited to the roles 
assigned them. Listening to them one felt that the Scala wished to show that 
the days of Verdian voices were definitely past. Gian Giacomo Guelfi’s voice 
as Amonasro was the only Verdian one, and his vocal control improved until 
finally one realized the significance of what was being sung. If he continues 
along this path of industry dnd improvement he will certainly be ranked with 
the legendary singers of the past century. Beside him Giulietta Simionato 
made a very odd Amneris, more suited to the concert hal] than the opera 
house. Her intonation, diction, accentuation and delivery were perfect, but she 
was lacking in melodramatic force and had not the requisite tone and volume. 
Antonietta Stella (Aida) did her best to equal the great interpretations given 
recently and in the past by other great artists in her role, and sometimes she 
achieved a praiseworthy artistic climax, but for the most part she strained her 
beautiful, clear voice. This fault was present in the characterization of 
Radames played by Giuseppe di Stefano, who is young and impetuous but 
often nears vulgarity in making too open a sound. The two artists-were, how- 
ever, well controlled in the last act where they sang movingly and with 
delicacy in their last duet. This made up for all that had gone before. Other 
parts were taken by Silvio Maionica (The King), Nicola Zaccaria (Ramfis), 
Giuseppe Zampieri (Messenger) and Mirella Parutto (Priestess). 

The second piece to be chosen this season was Handel's Giulio’ Cesare. 
This opera was revived some years ago on the Italian stage, and I must admit 
that I do not understand why it is thought preferable to produce this work, 
which though quite pleasant is no more than an imitation of our 17th century 
theatre, whereas the works of Italian composers which served as models for 
this and other of Handel's works should be neglected. Neither do I see why 
it should be thought necessary to adapt and rearrange the original, for it adds 
nothing to the original score, but rather detracts, though only a little, from 
its character. At all events, Giulio Cesare remains a concert piece full of 
precious gems, but it lacks dramatic action even with the repetition of 
Cornelia’s aria and the melodramatic pointing to the aria of Sesti, the tenor. 
As to the collection of bass-baritones used instead of contraltos and sopranos 
as originally intended, it is quite easy to imagine the lack of balance in this 
production compared with the original score. One must comment on the per- 
formances of Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Giulio Cesare, of Mario Petri (Tolomeo), 
Antonio Cassinelli (Achillas) and Mazzoli (Nireno). Franco Corelli was a mag- 
nificent Sesto, though over-melodramatic, and Virginia Zeani as Cleopatra 
was technically competent with too harsh a voice. Simionato’s performance 
was the outstanding triumph of the evering. Her rendering of Cornelia made 
the only truly Handelian character in the show and she was at last able to 
make use of all her stylistic talents (expression and interpretation) which were 
ruined by giving her the part of Amneris in Aida. A triumph well deserved 
and one for which she will receive full recognition. 

The first month of the Scala season ended with a fine production of 
The Flaming Angel by Prokofiev. After the performance about-two years ago 
in Venice, this production will probably serve to introduce Prokofiev's opera 
into the normal repertory of lyrical opera, and it will be one of the few 
worthwhile achievements of recent years. Probably this production will 
also show the need of some careful cutting in the original score, which is not 
absolutely perfect, and which I-maintain could be cut with advantage to the 
opera and audience: while the part of Renata always maintains a high level 
artistically, the other incidents do not always rise to such heights, and at least 
one of them could be removed with no harm done—that of Mephistopheles 
and Faust. The direction of this opera was entrusted in Milan as in Venice 
to Nino Sanzogno, who integrated and directed it with that love and intelli- 
gence which make this maestro something irreplaceable and unique in our 
lyrical theatre. Only his innate mcdesty prevented him from taking the lime- 
light, which is his by right of his particular sensitivity and hard Work. Renata 
was excellently played by Christel Goltz, a first rate singer and artist who was 
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ideally suited to her part. Only a little weaker and less rich beside her because 
of a lack of dramatic spontaneity was Rolando Panerai (Ronald). Gabriella 
Carturan as Superiora was splendid and the numerous small parts were 
creditably performed. Giorgio Strehler’s conducting was well-planned; for 
example, in the last act he thought it better to make the chorus sing from 
the orchestra pit and leave the movements of the monks to a group of 
mimes on the stage. 

The Piccola Scala, which was scheduled to open with La Buona Figliuola 
by Piccini on December 26, has had to postpone its opening night to 
January 4 because Nino Sanzogno, burdened already with The Flaming Angel, 
could not work miracles and produce two important shows simultaneously. 

Claudio Sartori 

Milan. Here is the full list of operas that are being given this season at 
La Scala, with the dates of their first performances: Aida (December 7), 
Giulio Cesare (December 10), The Flaming Angel (December 22). La Buona 
Figliuola* (Piccinni) (January 4), Caino (Lattuada-premiére) and Pagliacci 
(January 10). Dialoghi delle Carmelitane (Poulenc—world premiére) (January 
25), Manon Lescaut (February 2), 1 Quattro Rusteghi (February 6), La Donna 
e Mobile* (Malipiero—premiére) and // Signor Bruschino* (February 13), 
La Sonnambula (February 27), Falstaff (March 10), Giulietta e Romeo (March 
17), L’Orfeo* (Monteverdi) (March 18), Tristan und Isolde (March 28), Anna 
Bolena (Donizetti) (April 12), Cosi fan tutte* (April 14), La Forza del Destino 
(April 23), Don Pasquale* (May 4), Louise (May 9), Iphigénie en Tauride 
(May 17), /ris (May 23), La Porta Divisoria* (Carpi) and Una Domanda di 
Matrimonio* (Chailly) (Both premiéres) (May 24). 

(* To be given at the Piccola Scala.) 

Tristan will be sung in German, by Astrid Varnay, Ira Malaniuk, Hans 
Beirer, Paul Schoffler, Josef Greindl and Karl Terkal and will be conducted 
by Hans Knappertsbusch. Louise will be given in French, with Jacqueline 
Brumaire, Héléne Bouvier, Agnes Disney and Richard Martell; conductor 
André Cluytens. The other works will all be sung in Italian. 

Florence. The Teatro Comunale has opened its opera season in quite 
cosmopolitan fashion by giving Die Zauberfiéte with an all-German cast, 
Pelléas et Mélisande with a French company and La Bohéme with the normal 
Italian array of stars. Stage production, scenery and conductors were also of 
the same national groups; so leaving aside the orchestra, there has been an 
opportunity to judge national standards and characteristics at close quarters 
over the span of a few days. 

There is no doubt that the French production of Pelléas was superior to 
the German and Italian works, in spite of inferiority in the vocal cast. The 
sheer finesse of the musical direction under Pierre Dervaux and the response 
of the Maggio orchestra were really exceptional. That this opera stands or 
falls by the creation of the delicately nostalgic, almost intangible Debussian 
atmosphere is obvious, but to maintain this over the considerable span of this 
work, and maintain our interest too in every nuance is a remarkable display 
of musicianship. The singers were certainly not excevtional if considered frem 
Grand Opera standards, but here they have an unusual and perhaps more 
difficult role to play. To interpret Debussy’s vocal line needs intuition, sensi- 
bility and musicianship much more than voice, and here these French singers 
were exceptionally fitted to their roles. Nadine Sautereau and Camille Morane 
united perfectly to interpret the soft. other-worldliness of the dream-like 
existence of the two title-roles. Michel Roux, as Golaud, the only active role 
of decisive character, knew how to limit and control his violence and exas- 
peration to the measure this opera’s atmosphere needs, and at the same time 
revealed a baritone voice of pleasing virility and timbre. Annik Simon as 
Golaud’s son was admirably suited to the freshness and innocence of this 
part, while Christiane Gayraud (Golaud’s mother) and André Vessiéres 
(Arkel) fitted in admirably with the scale of the opera. 

The scenic solution of Francois Ganeau contributed greatly to the success 
of this production. The fifteen scene changes can easily disturb the atmo- 
spheric continuity of this work, and his ingenious reduction of the whole 
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‘Pelléas et Mélisande’ at Florence ; the closing scene 


scenic apparatus to the simplest solution—variations on a basic set—was 
beautifully done and in excellent taste. 

The German production of Die Zauberfiléte was less convincing. The 
musical direction under Alexander Krannhals was sympathetic and exemplary, 
but the stage direction (Frank de Quell) and the performers tended to over- 
burden the serious side of the work, and failed to give adequate contrast 
through the comedy episodes. This typical German immobility on-stage gives 
me the impression not of living, warm-blooded characters, but of a statuesque 
reserve which may well suit Sarastro but will never warm our hearts to 
Tamino. The great surprise was the performance of Teresa Stich-Randall 
(Pamina) who we last saw here several years ago singing the mermaid’s song 
in Oberon after swimming across the lake in the Boboli gardens. Since then 
her voice has developed wonderfully to a delicious timbre, ravishing in all 
registers, especially so with her soft, unforced style of singing. Couple this 
with perfect musicianship and a winning personality, and the result is the 
most gracious, winning Pamina I have ever seen. Ernst Kozub as Tamino had 
a sympathetic voice, too, but only of good quality at volumes greater than mf. 
But his inability to bring character into his part and conviction to his actions 
was a great set-back. Willy Ferenz and Rita Bartos were well paired as the 
Papageno duo, though naturally this production in German failed to produce 
the response from the house which is essential if these comedy episodes are 
to go with a swing. The bass roles (Ernst Wiemann as Sarastro and Friedrich 
Gruber as the Priests’ orator) were altogether too ponderous and inflexible. _ 

La Bohéme, like the production here two years ago, featured Gianni 
Poggi as Rodolfo, but the role of Mimi has been switched over to Marcella 
Pobbe, who has been making quite a name for herself in Italy these last few 
seasons. Both gave warm, intense interpretations which did not fail to bring 
the house down, and as always, brought shouts of indignation if the conductor 
failed to concede a bis. But, under Gabriele Santini’s baton, the performance 
had too many of the theatrical mannerisms which have grown around this 
work, and like a poisonous plant are choking the life-breath from it. Mafalda 
Micheluzzi as Musetta revealed herself a convincing stage personality with 
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excellent vocal qualities. Enzo Mascherini, Giulio Neri and Giorgio Giorgetti 
compieted the quartet of bohemians exuberantly, even if they could no longer 
pretend to student status and proportions. The stage direction, under Carlo 
Maestrini was fluid and vivacious, especially successful in the second-act 
crowd scenes. Reginald Smith Brindle 

Naples. Occasions like the opening of the San Carlo season are always so 
enjoyable that even the sternesi critic has a hard time keeping his head amid 
the tiers of vari-coloured roses, the waves of perfume and white tulle that 
fill one’s personal favourite among opera houses. Still, in the clear light of the 
next day, one is forced to report that the inaugural performance of Falstaff 
on November 24 was disappointing. Perfect performances of Verdi's last opera 
are about as rare as ideal versions of Don Giovanni, but this Naples edition 
had looked good on paper—with a good cast, a fine conductor, and an inter- 
nationally famous producer. The result fell short of expectations, nevertheless. 

On the credit side: Mario Rossi’s conducting was first-rate. This artist, 
whose scholarly nature and modesty have perhaps kept him from the wider 
fame he deserves, was a perfect choice for the opera: his leadership was 
vigorous without being bumptious, firm and yet fully aware of the infinite 
subtleties of the work. All of the singers had good moments, but none of them 
seemed to me consistently at his best. On the whole, the ladies were more 
successful than the men. The most welcome surprise was Clara Petrella’s 
Alice. Though she is a musica! singer, with a certain talent as an actress, so 
far Petrella has sung dramatic roles. In this Falstaff she demonstrated a 
lighter, defter touch; and the very quality of hei voice seemed more pleasant 
than usual. If Ebe Stignani doesn’t have the gift oi: eternal youth, she has the 
gift of eternal musicality, and her ‘Reverenzas’ were a genuine pleasure, even 
though she is not exactly a bona fide comedienne. Miiiam Pirazzini (Meg) 
is not an exciting singer, but a good, dependable one; and in an opera with so 
much ensemble singing, these are indispensable qualities. Anna Moffo, a young 
American soprano who sang an interesting Butterfly on Italian TV last year, 
was a pretty Nannetta, fresh-voiced and appealing. 

Jpposite her, Luigi Alva was not in his best voice and his top notes were 
thin and pinched. Still, he revealed a sweetness and warmth ir his middle 
range, which showed what he is capable of on more favourable occasions. 
Renato Capecchi—like Pirazzini, a singer with more musicianship than voice 
—was a good, dramatic Ford. Piero de Palma deserves a special mention for 
his Dottor Caius; this San Carlo regular adds something to any opera in which 
he performs—and he is in nearly every San Carlo production. Renato Ercolani, 
too, was an exceptionally good Bardolfo, a tenor buffo with a real voice and 
a real comic talent. 

Finally, we come to the Falstaff of Giuseppe Taddei. He has sung the 
role often in Italy, and his interpretation has alsu been recorded. In fact, the 
recorded version is more or less what I heard in the theatre, because Taddei 
is not one of thcse singers who are spurred to greater heights by actual stage 
performance. He hus a good, big baritone voice, and he is an adequate 
musician. He seemed not to be having any fun out of it himself, and 
consequently he left the Neapolitan public—usually so enthusiastic—cold 
and bored. 

The fault was not entirely Taddei’s. A great interpreter, a Stabile or a 
Callas, can get along single-handed, but most singers need the help of the 
producer. And here, alas, was the fundamental weakness of this Falstaff. 
Herbert Graf, whether for lack of time or lack of feeling for the work, not 
only failed to give us a new.y-thought-out Falstaff; he did not even bring off 
a smoothly-organized conventioral edition. Much of the time the performers 
were left to themselves, and when Graf did add a touch of his own, it was 
almost invariably in the direction of vulgarity—as, for instance, in Ford’s 
monologue where, at the words ‘due rami enormi’, Capecchi was made to 
stand under a pair of antlers. Also Graf chose to ignore the libretto from 
time to time, creating only added confusion.on the stage. Thus Boito’s stage- 
direction at the beginning of Act 3, ‘Falstaff, seated on the bench, medi- 
tating’, was turned into a kind of crowd scene, with Falstaff arriving, taunted 
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by villagers in dumb-show, accepting a blanket from the host, etc. Since one 
of Taddei’s drawbacks in the part was his youthful agility, his lack of weight 
(except for the fake paunch), this interpolated movement merely forced the 
singer further from the real meaning of the character and of the scene in 
question. The other singers were assigned the most standard gestures: Nannetta 
jumped up and down and clapped her hands like a schoolgirl given an un- 
expected half-holiday, not like a girl in love. 

In fairness to Dr Graf, however, it must be said that against a background 
like the sets of C. M. Cristini it would be hard to stage an imaginative 
production. Apart from their gloomy colours (must this opera always be so 
brown?), the sets were ugly in their production and clumsy in their arrange- 
ment. They centred about a fixed, broad, horse-shoe staircase—which led to 
some equivocal entrances and exits. In the second act, for instance, Fenton and 
Nannetta appeared to be coming from the bedroom! And in the first scene 
Falstaff was discovered sitting inside an enormous barrel. The costumes were 
equally uninspired, if less bizarre; I was a bit surprised to find Mistress 
Quickly wearing diamond earrings. 

Despite these visual irritations, | hasten to say that the evening was, on 
the whole, an enjoyable one, and the San Carlo orchestra has seldom sounded 
better. On an ordinary night, in any opera house in the world, this would have 
been a welcome performance; it was only in terms of what one has seen at the 
San Carlo that this Falstaff disappointed. But this was only the beginning of 
a long season with a fascinating programme. The San Carlo will have ample 
opportunity to redeem itself. 

Italy's main opera houses are all given subsidies by the govern- 
ment; one of the conditions, however, is that the theatres produce one or two 
works by living Italian composers each season. Excellent as this may sound 
in theory, the result is usually deplorable: composers grind out operas by the 
dozen, fairly sure of getting a production (especially if they have a friend or 
relation in some Ministry). Naturally the opera houses try to select the least 
bad of the works offered, but often even the best is far from acceptable. The 


Cristini’s sketch for Act 1 of Rocca’s ‘Monte Ivnor’ at Naples 











‘Monte Ivnor ; Giorgio Algorta, Giuseppe Taddei, Leyler Gencer 


novita italiana is regarded as a necessary evil, the subscribers give away their 
tickets to the maid, the non-paying audience applauds politely, the critics (most 
of them composers) are respectful and call the opera a ‘success’. After a few 
performances here and there, it disappears. 

The San Carlo’s first contemporary offering this year was an opera called 
Monte Ivnér by Ludovico Rocca. Rocca is a competent and honest composer, 
Director of the Turin Conservatory; his opera is far better than many of the 
novelties produced each season, and yet one wonders whether—in a free 
market—it would have found any takers. Though it has moments which are 
pleasant enough, it has none that are not thoroughly conventional. It is 
written in the standard post-Strauss, post-Mussorgsky, post-Puccini, and even 
post-Zandonai idiom. Much of it is overblown, and the simplest scenes are 
the best: a little folk song in Act 2, followed by a baptismal ceremony. But 
these are merely quiet interludes in a generally turgid composition. 

Actually, Monte Ivndér was not really a new piece, though this was its 
first performance in Naples. It was written originally during Fascism, and 
was presented briefly at the Rome Opera in December, 1939. But then it was 
virtually withdrawn, since its story—based by librettist Cesare Meano on 
Werfel’s ‘Forty Days of Musa Dagh’—was hardly calculated to please the 
Duce or his German allies. At the time, it was courageous to tackle a subject 
involving racial persecution; but seen now, a decade and a half later, the 
story seems merely dated and circumlocutory. 

The opera was given an excellent production by the San Carlo. Giuseppe 
Taddei was a noble Kirlatds, singing the role of this peasant leader with 
moving warmth and a simple dignity that almost gave meaning to his part. 
Leyla Gencer was the unhappily married Edali, in love with Kirlatds. Her 
singing was not exactly refined, but it was impassioned, and the lower half 
of her voice was rich and round; her top notes were occasionally shrill. 
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Renato Gavarini sang the role of Imar, Edali’s traitorous husband; he has a 
firm, pleasing tenor voice. The conductor, Armando La Rosa Parodi, had his 
work cut out. The opera is massive, and Rocca seems to have a predilection 
for cori interni. But Parodi kept things together and kept them moving 
briskly along. 

Livio Luzzatto handled the various groups well, though his busy staging 
could not conceal the fact that the libretto has no story line and little real 
drama. C. M. Cristini’s sets were suitably gloomy and semi-Oriental. They 
matched the opera’s conventionality, but they were solid and successful—a 
relief after his unfortunate inventions for last month’s Falstaff. 

This opera was followed by a Faust, which I was unfortunately not able 
to see. The cast included Poggi, Bastianini, Marcella Pobbe, and Amalia Pini. 
Gabriele Santini conducted, and Max de Rieux staged the production. 

I was also unable to attend the opening night of the revival of // 
Barbiere di Siviglia, with Eugene Conley singing Almaviva. Instead, I 
went to the second performance, at which Juan Oncina substituted for 
Conley, who had caught a cold in the meanwhile. Oncina didn’t seem to be 
feeling his best, either; and his two first act airs came out pinched and nasal. 
Ettore Bastianini—a singer I had seen and admired enormously in dramatic 
roles—also made a bad first impression; ‘Largo al factotum’ lacked brio and 
even, at moments, assurance. But from the second act on, the performance 
settled down, and both singers and audience enjoyed themselves thoroughly. 
Gianna d’Angelo was a fresh and pretty Rosina. She cannot trill, unfortu- 
nately, and her lower register is very thin. ‘Bel raggio’ was, therefore, not the 
wisest selection for the Lesson Scene. It seemed too much like a lesson. But 
she is a sound musician and a lively performer. So is Renato Capecchi, who 
was Bartolo. Giorgio Algorta enjoyed himself as Basilio, and although he, 
too, was not entirely suited vocally to the part (his voice is deep, but not 
deep enough), he added to the general fun. 

I still prefer Bastianini in heavier roles, where the darkness of his 
beautiful baritone stands him in better stead. In the last two acts, however, 
he was always a treat to the ear. If Luzzatto’s direction had given him some- 
thing to do besides merely posturing with arms akimbo, he might have 
appeared more like a real Figaro. 

La Rosa Parodi’s conducting also relaxed in the last two-thirds of the 
performance, and while he maintained a good balance and sprightliness, 
everything was a bit easier and more pleasurable. The orchestra sounded 
fine. A special post scriptum must be added to praise the Berta of Amalia 
Pini (in some ways the most Rossinian of the singers) and the hilarious 
mimicry cf Renato Ercolani as the Ufficiale. William Weaver 

Trieste. The operas given at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi during January 
were Meistersinger, sung in Italian, with Maria Curtis Verna (Eva), Raimondo 
Torres (Sachs), Giacinto Prandeili (Walther), Renato Cesari (Beckmesser), Ivo 
Vinco (Pogner), conductor Franco Capuana; The Legend of the Invisible City 
of Kitesch (first performance in Trieste) with Renata Scotto, Renato Gavarini, 
Franco Artioli, Giampiero Malaspina, Antonio Massaria, Vito Susca; con- 
ductor Capuana; // Barbiere di Siviglia with Gianna d’Angelo, Luigi Alva, 
Rolando Panerai, Mario Petri and Alfredo Marriotti, conductor Capuana; 
and a double bill comprising La Guerra (Rosseilini) with Magda Olivero, 
Anna Maria Martinuzzi, Piero de Palma and Un Intervento Notturno (Giulio 
Viozzi-premiére) with de Palma, Sante Messina and Paolo Pedani, conductor 
Ennio Gerelli. 

Venice. The 1957 season at the Teatro La Fenice opened on January 24 
with Otello. This was followed on January 30 by Boris Godunov, February 8 
The Consul and February 14 Turandot. The rest of the season will be taken 
up by three cycles of The Ring, sung in German in the Bayreuth productions. 
The dates are: Ist cycle February 27, March 2, 9, 16; 2nd cycle—March 
3, 5, 12, 19; 3rd cycle—March 6, 10, 17, 21. 

Radio Italiana. During the autumn a number of studio performances of 
opera have been heard in Italy. These have included Rossini’s Moise (Anita 
Cerquetti, Rosanna Carteri, Gianna Iaja, Giuseppe Taddei, Nicola Rossi- 
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Lemeni, conductor Tullio Serafin), Guglielmo Tell (Cerquetti, Iaja, Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, Giuseppe Modesti, Ivan Sardi, Enrico Campi, conductor 
Mario Rossi), Gluck’s Paride ed Elena (Luigi Alva), Giulio Cesare (Aldo 
Bertocc?, Anselmo Colzani), Respighi’s La Campana Sommersa (Umberto 
Borso, conductor Franco Capuana), Alfano’s Sakuntala (Anna de Cavalieri, 
Antonio Annaloro, conductor Arturo Basile), /ris (Magda Olivero, Salvatore 
Puma, Saturno Meletti, conductor Angelo Questa), Les Contes d'Hofimann 
(Pierette Alarie, Suzanne Danco, Lucretia West, Leopold Simoneau, George 
London, Renato Cesari, Deszoe Ernster, conductor Leo Shaynen) and Le 
Nozze di Figaro (Marcella Pobbe, Carteri, Dora Gatta, Rossi-Lemeni, Heinz 
Rehfuss, Alva, Campi, conductor Nino Sanzogno. 

A season of Italian opera took place at the Radio City Opera 
House during November and December. The revertory was La Fanciulla del 
West, La Traviata, Adriana Lecouvreur, La Bohéme, La Forza del Destino, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, Madama Butterfly, Tosca, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Carmen and Les Pécheurs de Perles (these last two works were also 
performed in Italian). Artists included Nora de Rosa, Tina Ferretti, Hilde 
Reggiani, Elena Rizzieri, Angelo Vercelli; Bruno Cioni, Armando Dado, 
Gino Mattera, Afro Poli, Giuseppe Savio and Ernesto Vezzosi. 


Portugal 


Lisbon. The season at the Teatro San Carlos is due to open on January 
25 and to continue until May 5. It will be divided into two parts, the German 
operas being given between January 25 and February 24, and then, after a 
gap of a month, the Italian operas from March 22 until May 5. The opening 
opera was Alceste with Inge Borkh in the title role, and Sebastian Feiersinger, 
Jean Cox, Hans Hofmann and Alexander Welitsch; Alexander Krannhals 
conducted. This will be followed by Fidelio (February 3 and 5) 
with Borkh, Bernd Aldenhoff, Gustav Neidlinger, Welitsch, Arnold 
van Mill, conductor Krannhals; Lohengrin (February 8 and 10) with Herta 
Wilfert, Irmgard Meinig, Hans Hopf, Neidlinger, Theo Adam, conductor 
Pedro de Freitas Branco; Meistersinger (February 15 and 17) with Lore 
Wissmann, Elisabeth Schaertel, Honf, Otto Wiener, Adam, conductor Georges 
Sebastian; and Der Rosenkavalier (February 22 and 24) with Maud Cunitz, 
Wissmann, Ingeborg Wenglor, Oscar Czerwenka, Willy Ferenz, Hopf, con- 
ductor Sebastian. 


Russia 


Moscow. The Bolshoi Theatre began its I8Ist season on September 5, 
1956 with the traditional opening work, /van Susanin; while the smaller 
house presented Rimsky-Korsakov’s The Tsar's Bride. During the season, the 
40th anniversary of the Soviet revolution, there will be two new works pre- 
sented—Tichone Krennikov’s The Mother based on a story of Gorki, and 
Emelian Pougatchev, by M. Koval. There will be a revival of Otello, not 
heard in Moscow for many years, as well as Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci 
and La Bohéme. The English mezzo-soprano Constance Shacklock has been 
invited to sing Carmen and Amneris; and Joan Hammond will be heard as 
Aida and Tatiana during the course of the season. 

. 

Spain 

Barcelona. The season at the Teatro Gran Liceo opened on November 10 
and will last until February 3. The repertory includes performances of Manon, 
Il Dibuk (first time in Spain), La Favorita, La Bohéme, Norma, Tosca, La 
Traviata, Francesca da Rimini, Aida, Lohenerin, Boris Godunov, Martha, 
Figaro, Goyescas, Die Walkiire and Der Gétterddiimmerung. Artists engaged 
are: Victoria de los Angeles, Elisabetta Barbato, Anita Cerquetti, Mary Daven- 
port, Rosario Gomez, Adrianna Lazarini, Wilma Liop, Christa Ludwig, Mar- 
garet Mas, Irmgard Meinig, Magda Olivero, Dolores Perez, Traute Richter. 
Ornella Rovero, Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Varnay and Hilde Zadek; Bernd 
Aldenhoff, Manuel Ausensi, Robert Bernauer, Walter Berry, Aldo Bertocci. 
Umberto Borsd, Lios Corbella, Anton Dermota, Dino Dondi, Joseph Gostic. 
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Eidenbenz 


‘Snow White’ at Basle 


Piero Guelfi, Flaviano Labo, Saturno Meletti, Gerhard Misske, Giuseppe 
Modesii, Tomislav Neralic, Ugo Novelli, Mirto Picchi, Gianni Poggi, Giacinto 
Prandelli, Gianni Raimondi, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, Ugo Savarese, Glauco 
Scar‘in, Eberhard Wichtzr, Ernst Wiemann. Conductors, Artur Anelt, Robert 
Baustian, Eugéne Bigot, Carlo Cillario, Laszlo, Halasz, Wilhelm Loibner, 
Anzelo Questa, Nino Verchi. Producers include August Cardi, Pablo Civil, 
Enrico Frigiero, Halasz, Leopold Sasche and Oskar Walleck. 


Sweden 

Stockholm. The first three months of Set Svanholm’s régime as Intendant 
of the Royal Opera have seen a varied repertory of operas and the appear- 
inces of several guest singers. The season ovened with Meistersinger with 
Sigurd Bjérling as Sachs, Svanholm as Walter, and Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as 
Eva; Sixten Ehrling was the conductor. He was also in charge of a new 
production of Tannhduser (the Paris version) with Blanche Thebom singing 
Elisabeth for the first time, Kierstin Dellert as Venus, Svanholm in the title 
role, and Erik Sazden as Wolfram. Thebom was also heard as Dalila with 
Svanho!m (Samson) and Bjérling (High Priest), Amneris with Nordmo- 
Lavberg (Aida), Svanholm (Radames), Bjérling (Philip), Erik Sundauist (Posa). 
Other works given have included Die Entfiihrung cus dem Serail with Hjérdis 
Schymberg (Constanze), Margaret Hallin (Blonde—she has been engaged in 
Germany for Munich), Sven Nilsson (Csmin); // Trovatore with Nordmo- 
Lévberg (Leonora), Kerstin Mever (Azucena), Luigi Carrera (Manrico), Saeden 
(Di Luna); Don Giovanni with Sigurd Bjérling (Don Giovanni), Nordmo- 
Lévberg (Anna), Ingeborg Kjellgren (Elvira), Gosta Bjérling (Ottavio); and 
Parsifal with Margareta Bergstro6m (Kundry), Svanholm (Parzifal), Bjérling 
(Amfortas), Nilsson (Gurnemanz), Arne Wiren (Klingsor). 


. 
Switzerland 

Basle. The Schubert-Weingartner fairy opera, Schneewittchen (Snow 
White) was recently revived at the Stadttheater. This work, which contains 
much of the best music of Schubert's eighteen forgotten operas, was adapted 
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by Otto Maag to a text of his own based on the Grimm fairy tale. The late 
Felix Weingartner realized the musical arrangement with the -greatest care, 
and the work had its successful premiére at Basle in December, 1941. 

The different musical fragments ranging from arietta to funeral march 
were chosen with the praiseworthy aim of never betraying the spirit of 
Schubert's music. Weingartner expressly avoided all transposition cr arrange- 
ment, using only Schubert's operatic music, 
and never symphonic, chamber music or dae as Berté did in Lilac Time. 
The only part at all well-known is the Overture borrowed from Die Zauber- 
harfe (Rosamunde). 

This arrangement may have interested and delighted many people, but it 
has added little to the place of Schubert on the opera stage. The music does 
not really suit the stage action, and its use is based on an outmoded concep- 
tion of the purely decorative role of music in opera. From this viewroint Snow 
White is a sad retrogression, and one can only think that the total failure of 
those works from which these fragments have been exhumed must have been 
due not to note-book mediocrity but to their lack of dramatic value and 
their old-fashioned dullness. 

The recent revival attempted to overcome the structural weaknesses of 
the piece and its lack of unity in style. The production was entrusted to the 
choreographer Wazlaw Orlikowsky who turned it into a kind of fairy-tale 
ballet, with spectacular success. The musical direction was in the expert hands 
of Hans Miinch, and the leading roles were sung by Ingeborg Felderer. 
Ingeborg Wieser, Johannes Kathol, Michael Arco, and Karl Brock. 

Marcel Sénéchaud 








Summer Festivals, 1957 


(See also OPERA November page 681 and January pages 31 and 60) 


Aix-en-Provence. July 9 to 31 

Carmen (July 17, 20, 23); La Belle Héléne (July 13, 18, 26); Figaro (July 
10, 15, 21, 28); Cosi fan tutte July 25, 30). 
Bayreuth. July 23 to August 25 

(See OPERA, November page 681 and January page 60). 
Berlin. September 22 to October 8 

No details yet available. 
Bordeaux. May 20 to June 2 

Armide (Lully)}—two performances. 
Bregenz. July 19 to August 18 

Zar und Zimmermank with Emmy Loose, Hilde Réssel-Majdan, Karl 
Terkal, Eberhard Wachter, Peter Klein, Oskar Czerwenka; conductor Heinrich 
Hollreiser; and Der Opernball (Heuberger) with Elfie Mayerhofer, Ester 
Réthy, Anneliese Rothenberger, Karl Dénch, Eberhard Wachter; conductor 
Anton Paulik. 
Edinburgh. August 18 to September 7 

(See OPERA January page 31). 
Florence. May 4 to June 30 

Twentieth Maggio Musicale—details not yet to hand. 
Glyndebourne. June 11 to August 13 

(See OPERA January page 31). 
Holland. June 15 to July 15 

No details yet available. 
Munich. August 11 to September 10 

World premiére of Hindemith’s Die Harmonie der Welt; and perform- 
ances of Giulio Cesare, Cosi fan tutte, Figaro, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, 
Die Meistersinger, Lohengrin, Parsifal, Der Rosenkavalier, Die Aegyptische 
Helena, Ariadne auf Naxos, Frau ohne Schatten, Capriccio, Elektra, Salome, 
Palestrina, and Wozzeck. 
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Passau. July 27 to August 11 

Ariadne auf Naxos, Cosi fan tutte, Carmina Burana, Totentanz 
(Honegger). 
Salzburg. July 27 to August 31 

Fidelio (July 27, August 6, 12, 20, 26); Figaro (July 30, August 3, 8, 13, 
24); Die Entfiihrung (August 2, 9, 18, 25); Cosi fan tutte (Same dates as 
Entfiihrung; Cosi will be performed at the Residenz, Entfiihrung at the 
Landestheater); Elektra (August 7, 16, 19, 30); Falstaff (August 10, 14, 21, 
27); The School for Wives (Liebermann) (August 17, 23, 29). 
Wiesbaden. May 2 to 30 

Performances b: Belgrade State Opera, Teatro San Carlo, Naples, The 
Netherlands Opera, Komische Oper, Berlin, and Staatstheater, Wiesbaden. 
Zurich, June 

The Festival will include the first stage performance of Schoenberg's 
Moses und Aron. 





Obituary 


Wilhelm Zitek, the Czech bass, died on August 16, 1956. He was born in 
Prague in 1890 and joined the Prague National Theatre in 1912. He sang at 
the Scala between 1927 and 1931 where his roles included Hunding, Fasolt, 
Fafner, Gessler and I] Commendatore. In Turin he was heard as Rocco and 
Ramfis. Appearances followed in Paris. Berlin and Moscow. In 1946 he was 
awarded the title of National Artist and in the same year his career was cut 
short by paralysis. His roles at the National Theatre included Kecal, Figaro, 
Benes, the Jailer in Dalibor and Vodnik, the water-goblin in Russalka. 

Sydney Russell, tenor of many British Opera Companies, died on Septem- 
ber 28, 1956. He was an Englishman of Norwegian descent. 

Parry Jones has written the following appreciaticn: 

I first met Sydney Russell in 1916 during the Beecham Opera Season at 
the Aldwych Theatre, and was immediately struck by his great charm, sim- 
plicity and elegant manners. After that I was destined to be a colleague of 
his for many years, and during that time I never heard him say an unkind 
word about anyone. 

He made his stage début in the United States in Shakespeare, and he 
learned his job in the right school-—his stage technique was impeccable. 
Afterwards he went into musical comedy, and from then on was determined 
to become an opera singer. After studying for a time in America he came to 
Europe and studied with Jean de Reszke. 

Nature did not bless him with a first rate voice, and in that I think, she 
made a mistake, for with his great knowledge of singing, his fine and sensi- 
tive artistry, and his uncanny feeling for the stage, allied to a fine vocal 
organ, he would have been one of the great tenors of the day. 

I cannot forget his Monostatos, Mime, Guidon (Coq d’Or), Spoletta, 
Alcindoro, Goro and many others. They were first rate studies. Even in the 
very minor part of the messenger in the first act of Aida he made a great 
impact. 

He sang with many opera companies beside the Beecham Company— 
the B.N.O.C., Quinlan, Moody Manners and Carl Rosa. When his singing 
career ended he became a first rate producer. He settled in Dublin in 1945 as 
a teacher, and was appointed producer to the Dublin Grand Onera Society. 

His passing thins the ranks of that grand body of singers of his era whose 
work was always alive. They never committed the sin of being dull. 


For sale: OPERA Vols 1-7 complete with index (first six volumes in 
special binders). £7 or best offer to Mr W. E. Williams, 49 Water Street, 
Carmarthen, South Wales. 
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Gramophone Records 


Reviewed by the Editor 
Complete Recordings 

DON PASQUALE (Donizetti), with Bruna Rizzoli (Norina), Petre Munteanu 
(Ernesto), Renato Capecchi (Don Pasquale), Giuseppe Valdengo (Dottor 
Malatesta), Claudio Adorni (Notary). Orchestra and Chorus of the Teatro San 
Carlo, Naples. Francesco Melinari-Pradelli. PHILLIPS ABL 3140-1. 


This is a not very auspicious beginning to the scheme which unites the 
Philips company and the San Carlo Opera, Naples, much in the same way 
as the Scala and Columbia have a working arrangement. Don Pasauale, which 
began life in Paris in 1843 with the celebrated quartet Grisi, Mario, Tamburini 
and Lablache, rarely receives a performance today that does justice either to 
its composer or its original interpreters. It needs to be sung and played with 
charm, eleganc2, style and wit—and none of those qual.ties are much in 
evidence in this performance. The title role is sung with a great respect for 
the written note and with excellent diction and taste by Renato Capecchi, who 
in truth is more a baritone than a bass, but he brings little sparkle to his 
interpretation. The Malatesta of Guiseppe Valdengo, a good Verdi baritone 
when singing under Toscanini, makes one wince if one has ever heard 
Stabile in this part; he scrambles through the florid music with a reckless 
abandon. Petre Munteanu, the Rumanian tenor whom we heard at Glynde- 
bourne some years ago, is not a particularly winning Ernesto; while the 
Norina of Bruna Rizzoli is, in a word, inadequate. Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli conducts the chorus and orchestra with little finesse and plenty of 
noise. The wonderful old 78s with Schipa, Badini, Poli and even the rather 
shrill Saraceni are infinitely preferable to this. 


MANON (Massenet), with Victoria de los Angeles (Manon), Liliane Berton 
(Pousette), Raymonde Notti (Javotte), Marthe Serres (Rosette), Henri Legay 
(Des Grieux’, Michel Dens (Lescaut), Jean Borthayre (Comte des Grieux), 
René Hérent (Guillot de Morfontaine), Jean Vieulle (De Brétigny). Orchestra 
and Chorus of the Théatre National de IlOpéra-Comique, Paris. Pierre 
Monteux. HMV ALP 1394-7. 

Here is an opera to treasure and a performance of it that needs a lot of 
beating. Of all French operas this is probably the most French, and what a 
treat it is to hear the name part sung without the modern French steam-whistle 
effects we so often hear in Paris. 

Pierre Monteux works wonders with the Opéra-Comique Orchestra, which 
after all is not a particularly famous ensemble. The veteran conductor, who 
himself played the viola in the same orchestra and obviously in performances 
of Manon in the 1890s, lavishes all his art on a score he must know and 
love—he positively caresses the melodies; and in the interludes and ballet 
music, all of which is included, he takes as much care as if he were conducting 
Pelléas. 

De los Angeles’s Manon may not be French enough for some people, 
and it is perhaps true that she fails to make much of Manon’s archness; but 
oh, how beautifully she sings most of the music, with what artistry does she 
avoid making the ‘show pieces’ in the score sound like set arias, and how 
charmingly and unaffectedly does she embark on the spoken dialogue. 

The dialogue, of course, is highly important in this opera, and Henri 
Legay’s contribution to this aspect of the performance is full of poetry and 
is highly effective. He has a light voice, not a little elegance and style, and 
great sincerity. His voice is not large, and he cannot rise to the great climax 
in ‘Ah fuyez’ as an Italian tenor might do, but he is never horribly nasal, 
and his voice always sounds pleasant. 

Michel Dens is a virile and solid-sounding Lescaut; Jean Borthayre a 
good, but not outstanding Comte des Grieux; and René Hérent, one of the 
stalwarts of the Comique since 1918, is outstandingly brilliant as Guillot. All 
in all, an endearing performance of an endearing opera. 
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LA BOHEME (Puccini), with Victoria de los Angeles (Mimi), Lucine Amara 
(Musetta), Jussi Bjérling (Rodolfo), Robert Merrill (Marcello), Giorgio Tozzi 
(Colline), John Reardon (Schaunard), Fernando Corena (Benoit and Alcin- 
doro), William Nahr (Parpignol), RCA Victor Orchestra and Chorus. Sir 
Thomas Beecham. HMV ALP 1409-10. 

Although Sir Thomas claims to have conducted Bohéme more than 
three hundred times, and although he rates Puccini high as an operatic com- 
poser, he has not really come to be associated with Puccini as with Mozart 
and Strauss. That Beecham worked wonders with the score in those perform- 
ances he conducted with the Beecham Opera Company during the first war, 
one knows from reading the criticisms of such writers as Ernest Newman; 
that he virtually turned the work into a ‘conductor's’ opera one also knows 
from the reactions of no less a person than Melba during the 1919 season at 
Covent Garden, when he asserted such authority in the pit that the prima 
donna was more than somewhat put out. I believe I am right in sayiny, 
however, that between 1920 and 1939 London never heard a Beecham 
Bohéme (the 1935 performances at Covent Garden with Lisa Perli were 
conducted by Clarcnce Raybouid), and more’s the pity. But here now, for all 
time, on records is Ais version of the delightful score. It is very much /is 
version, one which he tells us was approved of, or rather arrived at, after 
conversations with Puccini in 1920. Where Toscanini keeps the music crisp 
and holds his singers in, Sir Thomas is relaxed and expansive, and he seems to 
ride the crests of the musical waves with his singers; Toscanini’s heart, one 
felt, was in the last resort controlled by his head; Beecham lets the music 
pulsate and throb heart and soul. The third and fourth acts especially show 
us Beecham re-creating the music; the pathos and poetry in the Mimi-Rodolfo 
duet and the ensuing quartet, and the moving death scene, are irresistible. 

Beecham’s singers are nearly all non-Italian, though of course they all 
sing regularly in Italian opera, and so they have probably been able to 
adapt themselves better to what many people will think an ‘unidiomatic’ 
Bohéme than would a one hundred per cent Italian cast. And as the singers’ 
Italian is not always authentic, one gets the impression that Mimi and 
Rodolfo, Musetta and Marcello are not always flesh and blood figures, but 
people with gorgeous voices singing beautifully. Nevertheless, this is a 
Boh®me to treasure. De los Angeles’s Mimi is sung with a beautiful and 
melting tone. She is not a ‘knowing’ Mimi in the first act, and seems already 
in love with her Rodolfo as soon as she enters his room. Biérling’s is not an 
essentially youthful Rodolfo, but he too sings with a lovely tone and great 
style. Amara rarely sings Musetta now (she is a Mimi) and the timbre of the 
voice is very much like de los Angeles’s, but she has the saving grace of 
being a Musetta who does not utter a single ugly note. Merrill’s gorgeous 
voice is heard to good advantage as Marcello, but he has little to do with the 
character. Tozzi’s Colline and Corena’s two buffo roles are well sung and 
characterized; but although Reardon’s Schaunard sounds well it is too negative 
in interpretation. 

To sum up—a very personal reading by the conductor; gorgeous singing 
most of the time: excellent recording. It should delight most Puccini lovers 
for a very long time. 


REQUIEM (Verdi), with Herva Nelli, Fedora Barbieri, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Cesare Siepi. Robert Shaw Chorale. NBC Symphony Orchestra. Arturo 
Toscanini. HMV ALP 1380-1. 

I don’t suppose that any of us who heard the Toscanini performances of 
the Requiem at the Queen’s Hall in 1938 with Milanov, Thorborg, Roswaenge 
and Moscona will ever forget them. Incandescent was the word we used to 
describe them, the same word that I employed in talking about the same 
conductor's Fidelio the other month. Here we feel that not only conductor 
and performers, but also the listeners, are being consumed by that inner fire 
that characterized Toscanini’s reading of this masterpiece. It is both intensely 


thrilling and deeply moving. ; f 
This performance was a public one at the Carnegie Hall in January, 1951, 
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and of course the quality of the recording cannot begin to compare with the 
wonderfully engineered effort on the Deutsche Grammophon set under 
Fricsay, nor is it as comfortably recorded as the Scala performance under 
De Sabata on Columbia—bui provided that your equipment can stand up to 
the overwhelming volume of sound that is unleashed at times, as in the 
Tuba mirum, this is the recording to have. The ‘high-fii fanatic who must 
have life-like reproduction will probably have none of it, but I personally 
would go every time for the disc which preserves a great ‘live’ performance 
such as this, which I doubt will ever be equalled in our time, in preference 
to the carefully engineered job. 

Toscanini’s favourite soprano of his American days, Nelli, is free of 
mannerisms, and this is quite the best thing she has done. Barbieri is in 
splendid form; di Stefano in 1951 was still able to produce a beautiful 
covered tone when needed. and in the Hostias sounds like a young Gigli: 
Siepi is no Pinza, but sings with a firm round tone. 


French 

Mirielle: O légére hirondelle & Vincenette a votre age (Act 1); Trahir Vincent 
—Mon coeur ne peut changer (Act 2); La brise est douce (Act 3); Heureux 
petit berger & Ah! parle encore (Act 4). Mado Robin, Andrée Gabriel, Michel 
Malkassian. Orchestre de la Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris. 
Richard Blareau. DECCA LW 5255. 

This is the transfer of one side of LXT 2898, reviewed in October, 
1954 (the other side had excerpts from Lucia). It also duplicates the Janine 
Micheau-Libero de Luca Mireille excerpts on LXT 2789, reviewed in January, 
1955. The same comments hold now as then; namely that Micheau is a more 
charming, artistic and musical singer than Robin, and that the tenor and 
second soprano who support the latter are only just acceptable. 


German 

Don Giovanni: Batti, batti & Vedrai, carino; Die Zauberfléte: Ach, ich fiihl's; 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Venite, inginocchiatevi & Deh vieni non tardar; 
Idomeneo: Se il padre perdei; Il Re Pastore: L‘améro; Motet K.165 Exsultate, 
jubilate. Hilde Giiden with various orchestras. DECCA LXT 5242. 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Se vuol ballare & Non pit andrai (Act 1); Aprite un 
po’ queglocchi (Act 4); Don Giovanni: Finch’han dal vino (Act 1): Deh, vieni 
alla finestra & Meta di voi qua vadano (Act 2). Cesare Siepi. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Erich Kleiber & Josef Krips. DECCA LW 5253. 

Decca have gone to their recent recordings of Mozart's opera to furnish 
all Siepi’s recital and two-thirds of Miss Giiden’s. The soprano appears to no 
great advantage as Pamina, Zerlina or Susanna. She is better as Ilia and in 
‘L’amerd’; these, as well as the “Exsultate, jubilate’ date back some two or three 
years. They find her in better voice and less mannered in style than in 1955 
and 1956. Siepi gives his highly individual and Italian-style sung interpreta- 
tions of Figaro’s and Don Giovanni's chief show-pieces. In the Figaro excerpts 
Kleiber’s wonderful conducting and accompanying and the excellent recording 
are added attractions. 

Overtures to Le Nozze di Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, & Die Zauberfléte, & Eine 
Kieine Nachtmusik. Philharmonia Orchestra. Rudolf Kempe. HMV ALP 1088. 

This is the first recording to be released made by the Philharmonia under 
Rudolf Kempe. The performances and quality of recording are very fine. 
and the Cosi overture, especially, is played with point and style. : 


Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Martern aller Arten & Traurigkeit; 
Exsultate, jubilate. K.165. (Maria Stader. RIAS Symphony Orchestra. Ferenc 
Fricsay.) Deutsche Grammophon. DG17027. It has become the custom for 
Constanze to be sung by a light coloratura soprano—Berger, Lipp, Dobbs and 
the like. In the early 1930s the part was sung in Vienna by Maria Nemeth, a 
Turandot, Donna Anna and Aida; and of course in the old days it was sung 
by Teresa Tietjens and Lilli Lehmann. Callas did sing it at the Scala some 
seasons back, and it would probably be given sufficient weight by singers 
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like Coertse or Sutherland. However, here we have another version by @ 
light-weight singer. Miss Stader makes heavy weather of ‘Martern aller 
arten’, but gives a musicianly and moving account of the G minor aria. Her 
performance of ‘Exsultate, jubilate’ is sung with evident enjoyment, if not 
ease. The recording seems to be over-resonant. Elektra: Ich will’s nicht 
héren! & Was willst du, fremder Mensch? (Christel Goltz, Elisabeth Héngen, 
Ferdinand Frantz. Orchestra of the Bayerische Staatsoper. Georg Solti.) 
Deutsche Grammophon. DGM19038. A most welcome addition to the Strauss 
repertory available on LP. Here are the two great scenes (duets is hardly the 
word for them) from Elektra, that between Elektra and Klytemnestra, and 
the recognition scene between Elektra and Orest. There are three Elektras of 
note today: Goltz, Varnay and Borkh. The latter is probably the most reli- 
able vocally, but her interpretation is questionable, to say the least; Varnay is, 
according to all accounts, a ‘terrific’ Elektra when on form, and perhaps we 
shall hear her in the part one day; Goltz’s interpretation is well known to 
visitors to the Munich Festival and she also sings it frequently in Vienna and 
Italy. As Robert Boas pointed out in his review of her recent Munich per- 
formance in the October OPERA, when in good voice she, too, is a Strauss 
soprano to be reckoned with. She is certainly on form here. And if one could 
wish for a sweeter tone in the beautiful lyric outburst after ‘Orest, Orest, 
Orest’, one could scarcely want anything more dramatic than her contribution 
to the scene between her and her mother. Héngen’s Klytemnestra is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of vocal acting to have been captured by the 
gramophone; what a pity that her best days were over so soon after the war. 
Frantz is a warm and noble sounding Orest. About Solti’s reading of the 
score I am less happy. It could be richer and more sonorous, and the climaxes 
are not so powerful as one remembers them under Kleiber. But despite this, 
here is a fine disc, and one that is strongly recommended. 


Fidelio: Abscheulicher! & Prisoners’ Chorus. Martha Médl. Vienna State 
Opera Chorus. Vienna Philharmonic. Wilhelm Furtwingler. HMV 7 ER5069. 
Médl’s well-known highly dramatic but vocally unsteady performance of 
Leonore’s great scena and aria from the complete recording of Fidelio, and 
the moving Prisoners’ chorus in the historic Furtwangler performance. Another 
sensible 45. 


Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben Tagen; Parsifal: Ich sah’ das Kind; Die Walkiire: 
Der Minner Sippe & Du bist der Lenz; Wesendonck Lieder: Der Engel; 
Stehe stille; Im Treibhaus; Schmerzen; Traume. Kirsten Flagstad. Vienna 
Philharmonic. Hans Knappertsbusch. DECCA LXT 5249. 

The five Wesendonck songs are by far the most satisfying part of this 
Flagstad-Knappertsbusch Wagner recital. In the operatic excerpts, the singer 
sounds a too mature Elsa and Sieglinde; the rapture in ‘Du bist der Lenz’ is 
suggested rather than inherent in the characterization. Kundry was never 
really one of Flagstad’s best parts. she was not suited to it temperamentally. 
But when we come to the Wesendonck lieder it is a different story. In the 
first place, the singer is in truly glorious voice and sings with a generous and 
splendid tone. Then the songs gain immeasurably from being performed with 
orchestrai accompaniments. Although originally written to be sung to the 
piano, Wagner did orchestrate “Traume’ for its first performance beneath 
Mathilde Wesendonck’s window on her birthday in December, 1857—the other 
songs have been orchestrated by Felix Mottl. ‘Traume’ is the sketch for the 
Tristan love-duet and ‘Im Treibhaus’ was a similar sketch for the poignant 
and beautiful prelude to the third act of the same opera. It is appropriate that 
they should now be so movingly sung by one of the greatest Isoldes of our 
day, and accompanied by the Vienna Philharmonic under that great old 
Wagnerian Hans Knappertsbusch. 

Italian 

Norma: Casta Diva & Ah! bello a me ritorna. Maria Meneghini Callas, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni. Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. 
Columbia SEL 1550. I Puritani: O rendetemi la speme . . . Qui la voce . . . 
Vien diletto. Maria Meneghini Callas, Rolando Panerai, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. 
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and of course the quality of the recording cannot begin to compare with the 
wonderfully engineered effort on the Deutsche Grammophon set under 
Fricsay, nor is it as comfortably recorded as the Scala performance under 
De Sabata on Columbia—bui provided that your equipment can stand up to 
the overwhelming volume of sound that is unleashed at times, as in the 
Tuba mirum, this is the recording to have. The ‘high-fi’ fanatic who must 
have life-like reproduction will probably have none of it, but I personally 
would go every time for the disc which preserves a great ‘live’ performance 
such as this, which I doubt will ever be equalled in our time, in preference 
to the carefully engineered job. 

Toscanini’s favourite soprano of his American days, Nelli, is free of 
mannerisms, and this is quite the best thing she has done. Barbieri is in 
splendid form; di Stefano in 1951 was still able to produce a_ beautiful 
covered tone when needed, and in the Hostias sounds like a young Gigli; 
Siepi is no Pinza, but sings with a firm round tone. 


French 

Mirielle: O légére hirondelle & Vincenette a votre Age (Act 1); Trahir Vincent 
—Mon coeur ne peut changer (Act 2); La brise est douce (Act 3); Heureux 
petit berger & Ah! parle encore (Act 4). Mado Robin, Andrée Gabriel, Michel 
Malkassian. Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris. 
Richard Blareau. DECCA LW 5255. 

This is the transfer of one side of LXT 2898, reviewed in October, 
1954 (the other side had excerpts from Lucia). It also duplicates the Janine 
Micheau-Libero de Luca Mireille excerpts on LXT 2789, reviewed in January, 
1955. The same comments hold now as then; namely that Micheau is a more 
charming, artistic and musical singer than Robin, and that the tenor and 
second soprano who support the latter are only just acceptable. 


German 

Don Giovanni: Batti, batti & Vedrai, carino; Die Zauberfléte: Ach, ich fiihl’s; 
Le Nozze di Figaro: Venite, inginocchiatevi & Deh vieni non _ tardar; 
Idomeneo: Se il padre perdei; Il Re Pastore: L’amerd; Motet K.165 Exsultate, 
jubilate. Hilde Giiden with various orchestras. DECCA LXT 5242. 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Se vuol ballare & Non pitt andrai (Act 1); Aprite un 
po’ queglocchi (Act 4); Don Giovanni: Finch’han dal vino (Act 1); Deh, vieni 
alla finestra & Meta di voi qua vadano (Act 2). Cesare Siepi. Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Erich Kleiber & Josef Krips. DECCA LW 5253. 

Decca have gone to their recent recordings of Mozart's opera to furnish 
all Siepi’s recital and two-thirds of Miss Giiden’s. The soprano appears to no 
great advantage as Pamina, Zerlina or Susanna. She is better as Ilia and in 
‘L’amero’; these, as well as the ‘Exsultate, jubilate’ date back some two or three 
years. They find her in better voice and less mannered in style than in 1955 
and 1956. Siepi gives his highly individual and Italian-style sung interpreta- 
tions of Figaro’s and Don Giovanni's chief show-pieces. In the Figaro excerpts 
Kleiber’s wonderful conducting and accompanying and the excellent recording 
are added attractions. 

Overtures to Le Nozze di Figaro, Cosi fan tutte, & Die Zauberfléte, & Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik. Philharmonia Orchestra. Rudolf Kempe. HMV ALP 1088. 

This is the first recording to be released made by the Philharmonia under 
Rudolf Kempe. The performances and quality of recording are very fine, 
and the Cosi overture, especially, is played with point and style. : 


Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Martern aller Arten & Traurigkeit; 
Exsultate, jubilate. K.165. (Maria Stader. RIAS Symphony Orchestra. Ferenc 
Fricsay.) Deutsche Grammophon. DG17027. It has become the custom for 
Constanze to be sung by a light coloratura soprano—Berger, Lipp, Dobbs and 
the like. In the early 1930s the part was sung in Vienna by Maria Nemeth, a 
Turandot, Donna Anna and Aida; and of course in the old days it was sung 
by Teresa Tietjens and Lilli Lehmann. Callas did sing it at the Scala some 
seasons back, and it would probably be given sufficient weight by singers 
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like Coertse or Sutherland. However, here we have another version by @ 
light-weight singer. Miss Stader makes heavy weather of ‘Martern aller 
arten’, but gives a musicianly and moving account of the G minor aria. Her 
performance of ‘Exsultate, jubilate’ is sung with evident enjoyment, if not 
ease. The recording seems to be over-resonant. Elektra: Ich will’s nicht 
héren! & Was willst du, fremder Mensch? (Christel Goltz, Elisabeth Héngen, 
Ferdinand Frantz. Orchestra of the Bayerische Staatsoper. Georg Solti.) 
Deutsche Grammophon. DGM19038. A most welcome addition to the Strauss 
repertory available on LP. Here are the two great scenes (duets is hardly the 
word for them) from Elektra, that between Elektra and Klytemnestra, and 
the recognition scene between Elektra and Orest. There are three Elektras of 
note today: Goltz, Varnay and Borkh. The latter is probably the most reli- 
able vocally, but her interpretation is questionable, to say the least; Varnay is, 
according to all accounts, a ‘terrific’ Elektra when on form, and perhaps we 
shall hear her in the part one day; Goltz’s interpretation is well known to 
visitors to the Munich Festival and she also sings it frequently in Vienna and 
Italy. As Robert Boas pointed out in his review of her recent Munich per- 
formance in the October OPERA, when in good voice she, too, is a Strauss 
soprano to be reckoned with. She is certainly on form here. And if one could 
wish for a sweeter tone in the beautiful lyric outburst after ‘Orest, Orest, 
Orest’, one could scarcely want anything more dramatic than her contribution 
to the scene between her and her mother. Héngen’s Klytemnestra is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of vocal acting to have been captured by the 
gramophone; what a pity that her best days were over so soon after the war. 
Frantz is a warm and noble sounding Orest. About Solti’s reading of the 
score I am less happy. It could be richer and more sonorous, and the climaxes 
are not so powerful as one remembers them under Kleiber. But despite this, 
here is a fine disc, and one that is strongly recommended. 


Fidelio: Abscheulicher! & Prisoners’ Chorus. Martha Médl. Vienna State 
Opera Chorus. Vienna Philharmonic. Wilhelm Furtwingler. HMV 7 ER5069. 
Médl’s well-known highly dramatic but vocally unsteady performance of 
Leonore’s great scena and aria from the complete recording of Fidelio, and 
the moving Prisoners’ chorus in the historic Furtwangler performance. Another 
sensible 45. 


Lohengrin: Einsam in triiben Tagen; Parsifal: Ich sah’ das Kind; Die Walkiire: 
Der Minner Sippe & Du bist der Lenz; Wesendonck Lieder: Der Engel; 
Stehe stille; Im Treibhaus; Schmerzen; Traume. Kirsten Flagstad. Vienna 
Philharmonic. Hans Knappertsbusch. DECCA LXT 5249. 

The five Wesendonck songs are by far the most satisfying part of this 
Flagstad-Knappertsbusch Wagner recital. In the operatic excerpts, the singer 
sounds a too mature Elsa and Sieglinde; the rapture in ‘Du bist der Lenz’ is 
suggested rather than inherent in the characterization. Kundry was never 
really one of Flagstad’s best parts. she was not suited to it temperamentally. 
But when we come to the Wesendonck lieder it is a different story. In the 
first place, the singer is in truly glorious voice and sings with a generous and 
splendid tone. Then the songs gain immeasurably from being performed with 
orchestral accompaniments. Although originally written to be sung to the 
piano, Wagner did orchestrate ‘Traume’ for its first performance beneath 
Mathilde Wesendonck’s window on her birthday in December, 1857—the other 
songs have been orchestrated by Felix Mottl. ‘Traéume’ is the sketch for the 
Tristan love-duet and ‘Im Treibhaus’ was a similar sketch for the poignant 
and beautiful prelude to the third act of the same opera. It is appropriate that 
they should now be so movingly sung by one of the greatest Isoldes of our 
day, and accompanied by the Vienna Philharmonic under that great old 
Wagnerian Hans Knappertsbusch. 

Italian 

Norma: Casta Diva & Ah! bello a me ritorna. Maria Meneghini Callas, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni. Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. 
Columbia SEL 1550. I Puritani: O rendetemi la speme . . . Qui la voce . . . 
Vien diletto. Maria Meneghini Callas, Rolando Panerai, Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. 
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Lucia di Lammermoor: Regnava nel silenzia; Sulla tomba (Act 1); Appressati, 
Lucia—Il pallor funesto orrendo; Dov’é Lucia?; Chi mi frena (Act 2); Oh 
giusto cielo!—Ardon gl’incensi (Act 3). Maria Meneghxi Callas, Anna Maria 
Canali, Giuseppe di Stefano, Tito Gobbi, Valiano Natali, Raffaele Arié, Gino 
Sarri. Orchestra and Chorus of the Maggio Musicale. Tullio Serafin. Columbia 
33CX 1385. 

A collection of Callas-iana: two 45s each containing the soprano arias 

from Norma and Puritani respectively; and a 12 in. LP entitled ‘Callas sings 
Lucia’ which means all the soprano highlights from the score—the Lucia- 
Enrico duet from Act 2 (this with Gobbi is the gem of the set, I have always 
felt), and the sextet. All are conducted by Callas’s original mentor, Serafin, 
all come from the complete recordings, and all have previously been reviewed 
in our pages. Callas fans will, in any case, probably possess the complete 
recordings already. Non-Callas fans might be converted by the Puritani. Her 
Lucia some people find too sombre and heavy—lI think it most exciting. 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Ma dall’ arido & Morrd, ma prima in grazia; La 
Traviata: Teneste la promessa—Addio del passato; La Forza del Destino: Pace, 
pace, mio Dio; Aida: Ritorna vincitor! & Oh, patria mia; Falstaff: Sul fil dun 
soffio etesio; Il Trovatore: Tacea la notte & D’amor sull’ ali rosee. Joan 
Hammond, Philharmonia Orchestra. Glauco Curiel. HMV ALP 1407. 

Joan Hammond follows up her excellent Puccini-in-English record of 
last month with a disappointing Verdi-in-Italian effort. It seems very odd for 
an Aida and Tosca to attempt Nanetta’s Fairy Song from Falstaff, and in this 
exquisite music Miss Hammond lacks charm; nor is her Violetta feminine 
enough. The singer’s old fault of on-off-on or loud-soft-loud on alternate 
notes and phrases is once again in evidence in Forza, Aida and Traviata. The 
Ballo and Trovatore are far more satisfactory; the latter especially suits the 
soprano, and both Leonora’s arias are sung with a good sense of shape and 
with intelligent phrasing—Miss Hammond easily outstrips Miss Stella here. 
The voice itself is in good shape and there is some beautiful singing in 
‘D’amor sull’ ali rosee’. Glauco Curiel takes a most lugubrious view of Verdi 
—much goes at a funereal pace. 


Recitals, etc. 

CURTAIN UP. Cosi fan tutte: Overture; Le Nozze di Figaro: E Susanna non 
vien—Dove sono (Annelies Kupper); L’Elisir d’Amore: Una furtiva lagrima 
(Petre Munteanu); Les Huguenots: Nobles seigneurs (Rita Streich); Le 
Prophéte: Marche du Couronnement; Mignon: Je suis Titania (Rita Streich); 
La Traviata: De, miei bollenti spiriti (Peter Anders); Aida: Ritorna vincitor 
(Christel Goltz); Aida: Grand March. Berlin Philharmonic, Wiirtembergische 
Staatsoper Orchestra, RIAS Symphony, Bamberg Symphony, Munich Phil- 
harmonic. Fritz Lehmann, Ferdinand Leitner, Leopold Ludwig. DEUTSCHE 
GRAMMOPHON. DGM 18169. 

A lucky dip from Deutsche Grammophon’s ragbag produces two outstand- 
ing performances by Rita Streich, a good Aida aria by the exuberant Miss 
Goltz, a rather faded ‘Dove sono’ by Miss Kupper and some also-rans. Rita 
Streich is an artist with a distinctive personality which she successfully trans- 
lates to discs—true, the page’s aria from Les Huguenots is generally sung by a 
mezzo, but Miss Streich sings it with much aplomb and in very good French. 
The Mignon show-piece is pretty good by 1956 standards. Goltz’s Aida is sung 
in good Italian style and language, but does not replace the best of already 
existing versions. Miss Kupper is always the intelligent artist, but her Countess 
is beginning to sound passée. The two tenors are not so good; Munteanu’s 
Donizetti lacks distinction and Anders’s singing of Alfredo has little to 
commend it. The various orchestras and conductors accompany well; and the 
quality of recording, as usual with this company, is very fine. 


Die Zauberfléite: Queen of the Night’s second aria; Biassy (based on Prelude 
No. 16 by J. S. Bach); Die Fledermaus; Adele’s Laughing Song; Like A Bird. 
Florence Foster Jenkins, with piano accompaniment. HMV 7 EB6022. 

These unique performances of Mozart and Strauss and two songs will 
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obviously go down in vocal history. The Mozart was one of Sir Thomas 

Beecham’s ‘Desert Island Discs’. We shall never know whether Mrs Foster 

Jenkins really knew that she could not sing, or whether the whole thing was a 

= hoax. But it’s never likely to be equalled even by Madame ...... at 
f . (You fill in your own names and places!) 





Harold Rosenthal’s booklet is now available, price 2s 6d, to accompany 
H.M.V.’s set of ‘Fifty Years of Great Operatic Singing’. In the short 
biographies of the 56 singers represented, Mr Rosenthal puts the emphasis on 
their European, and particularly London, appearances, while making it clear 
that the ‘Fifty Years’ was chosen by an American critic, and is more represen- 
tative of opera in New York and Chicago than at Covent Garden. There are 
several interesting and some unusual photographs, though the E.M.I. typo- 
graphy is horrid. In his introduction, on ‘The Golden Age of Singing’, Mr 
Rosenthal observes that in this survey ‘we can observe . . . how the emphasis 
has shifted from merely singing the notes to singing with great dramatic 
intensity and meaning’—a rash assertion, surely, about a collection which 
has Tamagno, Battistini, Plangon and Caruso on its first disc! Singers’ 
biographies are often hard things to find: Grove (which omits Tebaldi!) often 
proves unhelpful, and so all record-collectors will want this book. A.P. 





Book Reviews 


JENNY LIND: by Joan Bulman (James Barrie Books Ltd., 25s). 

Jenny Lind, like Teresa Tietjens and Adelina Patti, adopted England as 
her own country, living here after she had retired from the operatic stage, 
and dying here. Lind’s story is a fascinating one; the young girl who had the 
world at her feet, yet who forsook the stage in favour of oratorio and con- 
certs, and then soon retired to devote her life to charity, or ‘good works’ in 
her own phrase. She was almost too good to be true. Indeed her religion 
became a mania, and her ideals were set so high that in a smug age like the 
Victorian she was, or at least Miss Bulman makes her out to have been, 
almost unbearably virtuous. One gets somewhat annoyed with her continual 
thanking the Almighty for her voice and gifts, and her self-righteousness is 
so out of place in a great prima donna that one does indeed see why she 
forsook the stage. 

While she was active as an operatic singer, especially in Stockholm, 
Berlin and London, she became friendly with Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn; 
the latter planned to write an opera for her. It is quite fascinating to read of 
her complete identification with the roles she undertook. Her Norma, for 
example, was portrayed as a sentimental woman, not as avenging tigress— 
she could not have done otherwise for there was nothing in her make-up that 
would have suggested that she should play the role as Pasta or Grisi had 
played it. Her London operatic appearances onl» covered three seasons, 
1847-9. Her first season helped Lumley at Her Majesty’s to face the challenge 
of the newly opened Covent Garden; and it also saw her creating the soprano 
role in the only opera Verdi ever wrote for her or for London, / Masnadieri. 
Incidentally, Miss Bulman gives rather a mistaken impression of the operatic 
situation existing in London in 1847 when Costa and a number of artists 
quarrelled with Lumley and decided to form a rival company. They did not 
‘go over to Covent Garden’ at all. Covent Garden was empty and Persiani, 
the husband of the famous prima donna of that name, was urged by the critic 
Gruneisen to put up the money necessary to convert Covent Garden into an 
opera house—nor was Bunn at the time of Lind’s London début any more 
connected with Covent Garden. Otherwise the book gives a good picture of 
musical life in Victorian England. The illustrations are well chosen, but the 
biographical appendix instead of an index seems a doubtful innovation. 
Wasn’t the famous soprano Angelica Catalani and not Catalini? This is not 
a misprint as it occurs more than once. 
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THE AMAZING OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN: by Vincent Sheean. (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 25s). 

Just as the Jenny Lind biography conjures up vivid pictures of musical 
and social life in the middle of last century, so this racy account of one of 
the most amazing impresarios of all time gives us a wonderful account of 
similar events, both in New York and London, in the years before the first 
war. This is a most enjoyable book and gives probably for the first time the 
full story of the fiasco of the London Opera House (now the Stoll) and of 
the terrific snob approach there was to opera in the London of the early 
1900s when any attempt to break Covent Garden’s monopoly was frowned 
on and doomed to failure. In New York it was different, and the Metro- 
politan was so seriously threatened by the Manhattan, Hammerstein’s new 
opera house, that it had to buy him out. This is no literary masterpiece, but 
a book not to be missed at any cost. H.D.R. 





= 
Opera Diary 
Sadler’s Wells. Rigoletto (December 5) 

I wrote in OPERA some years ago that although Sadler’s Wells could 
at most times be relied upon to provide an enjoyable operatic evening, 
it was at Covent Garden that one now and again experienced something 
truly memorable, something that might be graced with the adjective 
‘artistic’. All the travelling I've done since between the two theatres has 
not substantially altered my judgment though, to be sure, both opera 
houses have improved their standards: patches of artistry are less inter- 
mittent than they were at the Garden, while the Wells’s gusto and stout 
team-work are as striking as ever and a good deal more polished. The 
Wells, however, to my ears, still just fails to give us the quality that, 
coupled to the company’s energy and varied talents, would send us out 
of the theatre feeling that we had much more than our money’s worth. 

This performance of Rigoletto was a case in point. It was adequately 
produced and set by Powell Lloyd and conducted with immense zest by 
Marcus Dods. The orchestra throughout was exuberant; if anything. 
perhaps too responsive to Mr Dods’s robust interpretation. The cast— 
well, they had their vocal ups and downs, but certainly they did not flag 
and in the last act sustained a compelling level of dramatic tension, 
especially in the great quartet. The opera’s finale, indeed, did much to 
recompense us for the uncertainties and, on occasion, downright medio- 
crities of the first two acts: we were discharged into the night air with 
the impression that justice had been done to Verdi's score. 

Where, then, lies the rub? It lies, I suggest, in the very nature of 
Verdi’s popular masterpiece, whose ‘popularity’ on the one hand, and 
remarkable ‘art’ on the other, create between them a double possibility 
in the sphere of performance, i.e., a performance which either demon- 
strates Rigoletto as a work of art or merely reveals it as a piece of 
superb musical theatre, wherein resides its grip on the popular imagina- 
tion. It might be argued, of course, that of many a cherished operatic 
masterpiece a similar observation could be made. But Rigoletto is 
peculiar in that it functions successfully on either rung of the ladder. 
Even where ‘art’ is missing, a forthright account of those constituents 
that go to make up its ‘popularity’ will guarantee that the work is 
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effective. (I fully realize that the opera’s popular appeal is, in fact, part 
of its ‘art’, but space here is too short to indulge in all the necessary 
dialectal qualifications. Readers may grasp my point more swiftly if 
they think of another popular masterpiece, say Figaro, that will not 
‘come off’ in performance as anything other than a work of art.) 

The Wells’s Rigoletto succeeds because it worthily represents the 
opera as an indispensable musical experience to a very wide audience ; 
but there is no disguising the fact that the success is only partial, that 
the performance neglects the work’s artistry: the quality of the experi- 
ence we enjoy is restricted, and does not comprise everything the piece 
has to offer. There are plenty of people who will never get beyond the 
work’s ‘popularity’, to whom its ‘art’ will remain a closed book. But this 
limitation of comprehension should remain a matter for the individual 
listener, not emerge as the outcome of an interpretation. The listener 
must be able to exercise his choice; at the Wells he has no choice. 

What might be termed the Wells’s habitual ‘partiality—I sometimes 
fear that it has hardened into a policy—flawed the principals’ musical 
characterizations, from Mr Dods’s strenuous reading of the score, that 
meticulously overlooked the subtleties and delicacies of Verdi's inven- 
tion, to Doreen Murray's Gilda, John Hargreaves’s Rigoletto and Robert 
Thomas's Duke, all of which were faithfully penny plain, sometimes 
tuppence coloured, but never, from the vocal point of view, shone out 
like a genuine threepenny artistic bit. Oddly enough, it was in a couple 
of secondary roles, David Ward's Monterone and Patricia Johnson’s 
Maddalena, that the most striking vocal contributions to the evening 
were made. If I have a wish for the New Year, it is this: that the Wells 
may increase our enjoyment of, and admiration for, their performances, 
by attempting to feed and, indeed, satisfy our aesthetic appetites. The 
need is there, as is the appetite, despite the company’s persistent pretence 
that the latter doesn’t really exist. Donald Mitchell 


Third Programme. Wat Tyler (December 9 and 10) 

In last month's OpERA I mentioned that Alan Bush’s first opera Wat 
Tyler had had a good run in East Germany: a radio performance in 
Berlin, productions in Leipzig and Rostock. Now, at long last, the opera 
has been given two fairly complete hearings on the Third Programme. 

The story of Wat Tyler was a good choice for a composer of Bush’s 
political persuasion, for it tells of an important and exciting event in 
our social history. Knowing Bush’s outlook we may smile and murmur 
something about ‘the masses’ but, after all, somebody had to put paid 
to the feudal system; although when [ tactlessly said this very thing to 
an Earl the other day (no, not a previous editor of OPERA) his brow 
clouded over with a frown expressing several centuries of disapproval. 

The composer's wife, Nancy, has made a libretto that is both 
excellent in overall shape and pleasant in word usage without being 
unobtrusively archaic. There are seven scenes ; a prologue and then three 
scenes in each act. The prologue gives a picture of the conditions of 
serfdom. Scene one is laid in Maidstone Market—Sir Thomas Bampton, 
the King’s Commissioner, comes to coilect an unlawful second tax but 
gets a rough handling from the crowd headed by Wat. Scene 2 is set 
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in Wat's cottage: there is a song for his daughter, Jennet, an extended 
duet for Wat and his wife, Margaret (a love duet for a middle-aged 
married couple is unusual in opera and in this case it is sympathetic and 
moving); Bampton seeks refuge, being lost, drinks too much, makes 
unpleasant advances to Jennet and is struck down by Wat, and there is 
an aria by Wat. Scene 3 again takes place in Maidstone for the 
storming of the gaol to release John Ball, the rebel priest—Ball delivers 
a sermon on freedom and the crowd marches for London. 

The first scene of Act 2 is the second interior setting in the work; 
there is a minstrel’s song, an aria for the young King Richard II, a solo 
for the Queen Mother, and then the King’s ministers (among them 
Bampton) advise a meeting with the advancing Men of Kent and soft 
answers. The sixth scene is at Smithfield, where Wat meets the King; 
on leaving he is provoked by the wicked lords and stabbed by one of 
them; the King gives charters to the crowd. The last scene is outside 
Westminster Abbey where the King is due. Margaret has an aria, for 
she has come with others to ask for the honouring of the charters, but 
the King goes back on his word; a Te Deum is heard from the Abbey 
whilst the people outside sing of the freetom that must surely come 
eventually. 

In a sense, ‘the people’ are the chief characters in this piece and 
they are given plenty to do: their sympathy at the ill-treatment of a 
serf in scene 2, the storming of the prison, the lament for Wat and the 
Abbey scene are among the highlights. In a few of the choruses there is 
a certain four-squareness caused, I suspect, by a hankering after the 
simplicity of medieval or folk-song style. Of the individual characters 
Richard is the most strongly drawn. He is a dreamer and always 
wrapped up in a romantic cocoon of high cellos. Like most of the other 
characters he has his own peculiar intervals to which he adheres through- 
out. Another small part, that of the Queen Mother, is also firmly etched. 
The minstrel has two really beautiful songs and young Jennet has a 
pretty ditty. The love duet of Wat and Margaret becomes very warm 
and chromatic. Elsewhere, though, Wat's forthright diatonicism does not 
always engage our sympathy. John Ball and his sermon I found rather 
dull. Bush maintains a fairly high level of invention but when this flags 
the result is shown in a certain sameness in texture. As a consequence 
the tension sags, for Bush is a composer who is good in repose, good at 
arguing, but has little that is ‘theatrical’ about him—‘theatrical’ in the 
sense that, say, Shaw was not ‘theatrical’. But this is putting the cart 
before the horse. We cannot judge an opera properly before it has been 
seen on the stage; and the quality of War Tyler (and there is no doubt 
that much of it reaches a very high musical level indeed) demands that 
it be staged without delay in English in England. 

Stanford Robinson conducted the B.B.C. broadcasts with the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the B.B.C. Singers, Redvers Llewellyn in the 
title-role, Joan Hammond as Margaret, April Cantelo as Jennet, Martin 
Lawrence as John Ball, and Frances Loring as Bampton. The best per- 
formances came from Anna Pollak as the Queen Mother, Alexander 
Young as the King and Norman Lumsden as the Herdsman. 

John Amis 
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Covent Garden. Carmen (December 17) 

The coloured American singer Muriel Smith made a first appear- 
ance on our opera stage and was greeted with hand clapping on entry 
just as if Bizet’s old favourite were a ‘musical’, which of course is no 
less than the incredible truth! If Miss Smith brings the Carmen Jones 
and South Pacific public to the Royal Opera, so much the better, but 
she seemed absolutely inhibited by nerves on this great occasion. Elegant, 
beautiful and obviously a most gifted actress, she still could not move 
free. In vocal style there was much to admire, above all a genuine 
musicianship. But for this role, in English and in a large house, a good 
deal of brass, a little ‘edge’ and a sturdy top are minimal requirements. 
Miss Smith sounded some lovely soft velvet notes in the middle of her 
voice but the top was either tired or lazy and a general impression of a 
voice too soft grained for Carmen, a voice which could not ‘speak’ fast 
enough in crucial passages was never dissipated. This Carmen was tame 
and she was often outsung. 

The whole production is a model of conscientiousness: if only that 
quality were a substitute for instinctive rightness! Mr Kubelik, conduct- 
ing what I will assume to be his first Carmen, worked hard and secured 
good discipline, but seldom hit unerringly on the inevitable, just tempo 
and displayed weaknesses in the craft of operatic conducting which grew 
dismaying in the second act. Choral reserves, dancers galore, Wahkevitch 
settings (of which act 3 was new)—splendid though these be—are of no 
avail in Carmen when the heroine is below par and the conductor is 
tentative. One could not feel much more than exasperation. Richard 
Lewis, a cosy untemperamental Don José, Elsie Morrison, a fine drawn 
Micaela, and Richard Allman, an_ inexperienced-looking but firm 
singing Escamillo, made up the first line. More than ever did some of 
us feel that Carmen in a big house ought to stick to the Giraud recita- 
tives. The two comic fugitives from the Pirates of Penzance (it would 


seem) are a deplorable, but alas characteristic, Covent Garden detail. 
P. H.-W. 


Sadler’s Wells. Hansel and Gretel. (December 19) 

The Wells's annual pantomime comes up fresh every year in time 
for Christmas. ‘Pantomime’ it is, of course, only in the loosest sense, for 
it has nothing in common with the original dumb show and harlequinade 
or with the whitewash-slinging and trouser-falling orgies that annually 
crowd the big stages to make jolly fun for the kiddies. But a child with 
an ear for music and unspoiled imagination can find what is surely the 
best Christmas treat of all up at Islington. I took a six-year-old little 
girl who has seen it now three times. She showed every sign of enjoy- 
ment of the music as well as of the fairy-story ; there were some anxious 
moments when Sheila Rex's splendid Witch came hobbling and cackling 
out of the little gingerbread house, her eyes flashing and her head in a 
tea-cosy, but the only trouble we had was with the big bang after the 
Witch has been stuffed into her own oven. It really is shattering. Child- 
ren may like being frightened up to a point, but this is as loud as the 
volley that kills Cavaradossi. 

Alexander Gibson, who had not conducted the work before, kept 
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the endearing flow of melody moving well so that it never congealed 
into treacly sentiment—or not more than it should. Anna Pollak and 
Marion Studholme made a sprightly pair of children, and they sang their 
words clearly—a most important point for a child audience. Not so 
Alfred Orda, the Father, who was muffled and who lurched and skipped 
about like a fearfully hearty life-and-soul-of-the-party uncle. Patricia 
Bartlett made little of the Mother. One even smaller part stood out— 
that of the Dew Fairy, which was excellently sung by Hazel Williams. 
A word of commendation, too, for the staging of the Dream Panto- 
mime: its formal circling and grouping of angels. as set as an ikon, was 
beautiful. JW. 





Amateur and School Performances 


Oxford University Opera Club. The Secret (December 7) 

Tajemstvl (The Secret) is the seventh of Smetana’s eight completed operas; 
like its predecessor, The Kiss, it was written during the tragic final decade of 
the composer's life when he had become totally deaf. It is hard to discover 
in either of these works any trace of the circumstances in which they were 
conceived; and it might even be thought that Smetana’s ability to rise superior 
to disaster was in its way still more remarkable than Beethoven's, since one 
can more easily associate with such a misfortune the composition of profound 
and introspective absolute music than the writing of extravert comic operas, 
full of lilting tunes and good-natured observation of human character. Nor 
can it truly be said (though it often is said) that these works merely repeat, 
less successfully, the formula of The Bartered Bride. Smetana was never fond 
of working to a formula, and he encountered hostility when he followed up 
his Bartered Bride with the heroic Dalibor, a work originally stigmatized as 
‘too Wagnerian’. In The Two Widows he treated a subject from the world of 
French drawing-room comedy: and though in these later works he returned 
to the milieu of Czech village life, he had no wish to produce mere carbon 
copies of his most brilliant success. The Kiss, which some good judges have 
actually preferred to The Bride, is exquisitely tender and subtle in its musical 
handling: while The Secret has the unusual interest of presenting a particu- 
larly veracious pair of middle-aged lovers (Kalina and Roza), compared with 
whom the youthful couple (Vit and Blazenka) seem comparatively conven- 
tional, although they have much lovely music to sing. 

The O.U.0.C. production was thoroughly enjoyable, if not auite so dis- 
tinguished or so hilarious as their Fair Maid of Perth of last year. Once again 
Professor Westrup was the guiding spirit in the whole enterprise. Except for 
one naughty lapse. when a character is made to say of another ‘He’s not my 
cup of tea!*, his translation was neat, clear and effective: and he had rehearsed 
the entire cast and large orchestra to a surprising level of efficiency. One 
fault, it must be said. often perceptible in previous Oxford productions, came 
too much to the fore on this occasion. For a lifelong devotee of opera, 
Professor Westrup shows strangely little instinct for theatrical dynamics and 
theatrical tempo. He scarcely ever hushes his orchestra to a _ pianissimo, 
seldom even to a real piano, but plods doggedly ahead at a steady mezzo- 
forte. This is not only hard on the singers; it is hard on the composer and 
the audience. Smetana is anything but bare; there is always a good deal 
going on in his scores: and, unless care is taken to secure a proper balance 
between orchestra and stage. an impression of thickness can easily be created. 
It is significant that several critics of the Oxford Secret remarked disparag- 
ingly on its ‘opaque Wagnerian orchestration’; but this is not an impression 
which one receives from the opera as performed in Prague. Besides allowing 
his orchestra to play too consistently loud, Professor Westrup seldom secures 
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A scene from ‘The Secret’ at Oxford 


those brief pauses and hesitations, the ebb and flow of dramatic tempo, which 
are the life of operatic music; consequently, important lyrical passages were 
not approached in such a way that the change of mood and sudden relaxation 
of tension could be clearly felt throughout the house. Instead, we were 
suddenly in the middle of them. 

I have insisted at some length on this general fault in Oxford’s operatic 
productions only because in other respects they are so remarkably accom- 
plished. The two leading tenor roles in The Secret fell to singers who had 
distinguished themselves last year in The Fair Maid. David Minton of Jesus 
was again a convincing and sweet-toned juvenile hero, while David Heelas of 
Morris Motors made a delightful town ballad-monger and general gossip. The 
rival councillors, Kalina and Malina, were effectively sung by Peter Reynolds 
and Noel Noble respectively; the veteran Bonifac by John Bacon. The out- 
standing performance of the evening was that of Janet Baker in the mezzo 
role of Roza (or ‘Miss Rose’, as the Czechs always call her); she presented 
a thoroughly credible character, and her singing was unusually true and 
distinct; so good a voice, together with such taste and feeling for the stage, 
should take her far. 

Every year the difficult Town Hall platform is made to look a slightly 
more convincing stage than last time; and for The Secret Robin Pidcock had 
boldly constructed a complete false proscenium which created a most success- 
ful illusion. His sets and the production of Rowland Holt-Wilson were not 
fantasticated in the airy style of The Fair Maid, but subdued and sensible in 
keeping with the more naturalistic style of Smetana’s village comedy. D.S.-T. 


The Impresario Society are giving two performances of Mozart’s La 
Clemenza di Tito at the St Pancras Town Hall, London, on February 26 and 
27 as part of the St Pancras Arts Festival, 1957. The cast will include Heather 
Harper, Monica Sinclair, and David Galliver. Hans Ucke will conduct the 
Impresario Orchestra and Anthony Besch will produce. 
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OPERA ON THE RADIO 1955-6 


The following statistics have been compiled and published in the German 
monthly magazine Neue Zeitschrifte fiir Musik and are reproduced by per- 
mission of the editor. 

During 1955-6 there were 1,207 operatic performances in western Europe 
(including Berlin); 402 operas by 209 composers were heard. The first list 
shows the number of broadcasts that were devoted to each of the composers; 
the figures in brackets represent the number of different operas by each com- 
poser that were broadcast. 








Vetdl ....0.. .. 93 C4) re 13. (5) Grétry 5 (4) 
Wagener ...... .. 811 Strawinsky » 2 & Ibert 5 (Q) 
Mozart ... 71a _ = 12 (2) eo $ @) 
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R. Strauss . 41 Q) Wolf-Ferrari 12 (6) Purcell § Q 
Rossini ... ‘ . 40 © Lortzing 11 «) Flotow 5 @m 
ea . 26 Mussorgsky -. IL @) ~~ d'Albert 4 Q 
Beethoven ae SEIN, chcixictenscaues 10 (S) ~~ Chabrier P 4Q 
Weber ...... SS Pergolesi_ ...... “a 10 (4) oe Ee 4 
Donizetti . ‘ 23 ««) Gershwin santesnesniee 9 (D Liebermann 4 (2) 
Mascagni . _ 2 & BEE ccncscnisavevesses 9 (©) Messager 4 @) 
a 18 (3) Pfitzner ..... : 9 Reutter .... 4qQ 
Leoncavallo Is (1) Rimsky- Korsakov 9 (5) Sutermeister 40) 
Prokofiev , 18 Q) Haydn pene . 8&8 @ Audran 3 @) 
Bizet ... = Mihalovici . 8 @) Bartok 3 @ 
Massenet . . WW @® Auber . 7 ® Bresgen 3 @ 
Bellini . . 1 @G) Berg ; , 7 «db Charpentier 3 «db 
Gluck . 16 (5) an 6 Q) Cherubini 3 Q@ 
Monteverdi .. ~— = & a 6 @) Honegeger 3 @ 
Smetana . . 16 FD ttcrcies rere 5 (4) Knelp 3 @ 
Gounod . os =e & Borodin § «) Martinu 3 Q 
Cimarosa ‘ 14 (3) Britten a § @) Scarlatti 3 @ 
Humperdinck 14 (@) Delibes ... , § «db Schoeck 3 Q 
Debussy . 13) @) Erdlen 5 «db Schubert 3 @ 
Menotti ..... 13 (5) Falla , § @ Telemann 3 


and 36 composers each with 2 broadcasts and 98 with 
Of the 402 works given, nearly 100 received five or more broadcasts. They were 





Fidelio , ' 25 Eugene Onegin . . 1 Il Tabarro 6 
Der fliegende Hollander 24 Aida .. ‘ sali Elektra... 6 
Zauberfléte . ; 23 Porgy and Bess 9 Oedipus Rex 6 
Pagliacci .... — = Palestrina ......... 9 La Forza del Destino 6 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem L"Heure Espagnole . ; 9 Euryanthe 6 

Serail : 7 Signor Bruschino . 9 Prince Igor 5 
Cavalleria Rustic: ana ‘ionse Tannhauser . 9 Lakme . $ 
Rosenkavalier . : 14 Der Freischiitz x = Don Pasquale ae, On 
Otello ..... . ——— Gianni Schicchi . 8 Das hohe Tor ( rdlen) ; bs] 
ID. ~ suchanaliusscmueiiadiaies 14 Die Walkive .............. 8 Martha § 
Irische Legende . 13 Goéuerdimmerung . ‘ 8 Andréa Chénier § 
Hiinsel und Gretel ...... 13 Die Meistersinger —_ 8 Lo Speziale (Haydn) § 
Manon Lescaut oe Wozzeck . : . 7 Zar und Zimmermann § 
Falstaff .... piisieunineins: ae EE esmuniccusveoss 7 Amelia al Ballo $ 
Norma .... a. L'ltaliana a Londra Les Maltheurs d’Orphée 
Manon (Massenet) ......... 12 (Cimarosa)  ........-.- 7 (Milhaud) : § 
Peter and the Wolf ....... 12 Die Heimkehr (Mihalovici) 7 David (Milhaud) § 
La Bohtme 2 pensaneee 12 Ariadne (Monteverdi) ie Figaro ‘ 5 
Orfeo (Gluck) ............... 11 L’ltaliana in Algeri 7 Don Giovanni 5 
Ariadne auf Naxos .. ! Siegfried , ie 7 Cosi fan tutte 5 
Traviata ... aia 11 Parsifal F 7 Boris Godunov ony 
ll Trovatore 11 Fra Diavolo 6 Les Contes d’Hoffman ... 5 
Pelléas et Mélisande . 10 Les Pécheurs de Perles . 6 La Cenerentola ......... 5 
Bastien und Bastienne 10 Il Maestro di Musica Le Comte Ory (Rossini) 5 
Carmina Burana ......... 10 Oe 6 Ihe Bartered Bride ...... 5 
Cawulli_ Carmina , 10 Lucia di Lammermoor ... 6 Dalibor 5 
Tosca ...... , 10 Faust : : ' 6 The Two Widows (Smetana) § 
Madama Butterfly 10 The Flaming Angel Salome 5 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia . 10 (Prokofiev). 6 


Fourteen works each were given 4 times, 29 3 times, 69 twice and 209 once. 
° 


Analysis according to countries 

Works heard on the radio for the first time during 1955 were Don 
Rodrigos Laden (Aschenbrenner), Atta Troll (Chevreuille), Irische Legende 
(Egk), Pallas Athene weint (Krenek), The Devil and Daniel Webster (Douglas 
Moore), The Flaming Angel (Prokofiev), Cendrillon (Sauguet), Die Fiisse im 

Feuer (Schibler) and The Midsummer Marriage (Tippett). 
Western Germany broadcast 136 operas by 81 composers in 337 pro- 
grammes. Verdi came first with 28 broadcasts of eleven operas, followed by 
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Wagner with 26 of ten. Fidelio was broadcast 12 times. 

Verdi 28 (11) Erdien 5 «ab Bartok 2 «) 
Wagener 26 (10) Ravel .. 5 (1) Borodin 2 
Mozart 21 4) Monteverdi § (2) Flotow 2 (@ 
Puccini 21 (6) Berg 4 (1) Gounod 2 
Orff. 19 (3) Humperdinck 4 () Handel 2 @) 
R. Strauss 16 (4) Mihalovici 4 (1) Henze 2 «) 
Rossini 13 (4) Tchaikovsky 4 Q) Honegger 2 @® 
Beethoven 12 (1) Bellini 3 (dd) Menotti 2 10 
E ‘ 9 @) Britten 3 (2) Pergolesi 2 WwW 
Leoncavallo 9 «) Debussy 3 Q) Purcell 2 dd 
Cimarosa 8 (2) Donizetti 3 @) a 2 @d 
Weber 8 @) Liebermann 3 (2) Rimsky-Korsakov 2 «dd 
Mascagni 7 WD Massenet 3 «) Schoeck 2 @ 
Strawinsky 7 “4 Milhaud 3 (2) Thomson ... 2 «) 
Lortzing 6 @) Pfitzner 3 (1) Wolf-Ferrari 2 @ 
Prokofiev 6 @) Adam .. seed 2 dd) 

One each by Adam de la Halle, Aschenbrenner, Auber, J. S. Bach, Banchieri, Bayer, Berlioz, 
Bizet, Blech, Bresgen, Dallapiccola, Delibes, Dressel, Fortner, Francaix, Gluck, Gomez, Hart- 
mann, Jomelli, Krenek, K. Kreutzer, Martinu, Montemezzi, Ponchielli, Sabel, Satie, Scarlatti, 
Smetana, Strawinsky, Thiriet, Tomasi, Tchaikovsky, Varnay, J. Chr. Vogel, Weber, Wissmer. 

Eastern Berlin broadcast 38 operas by 27 composers in 50 programmes. 

Waener . § @) Haydn 3 Gieck ... 2 @) 
Puccini 4 @) Mozart 3 @) Humperdinck 2 «dd 
Smetana 4 (2) Orff 3 «dd Janace 2 «@) 
Handel . 3 @) d’Albert . 2 @ Lortzing .. 2 Q) 

One each by Blacher, Borodin, Dvorak, Egk, Grétry, Kodaly, Leoncavallo, Monteverdi, Offen- 
bach, Prokofiev, Ravel, R. Strauss, Verdi, Weber, Wolf-Ferrari. 

Austria broadcast 104 operas by 59 composers in 148 programmes. 

Wagener 14 (9) Donizetti 3 Debussy 2 @d 
Mozart ll @) Gluck 3 (1) Giordano 2 @) 
Puccini 9 (6) Orff 3 (2) Gounod 2 «) 
Verdi 9 @) Pfitzner 3 «Dd eee 2 @) 
Egk 6 @) Tchaikovsky 3 (db) Humperdinck 2 dd 
R. Strauss 6 @) Auber 2 Menotti 2 (2) 
Weber . 6 (4) Beethoven 2 Wd Milhaud 2 @) 
Monteverdi $ (2) Berg 2 Reutter 2 Q) 
Prokofies 4 @) Bizet 2 (@) Spontini 2 «@) 
Rossini 4 (4) Cornelius 2 «) Stern 2 dd) 


One cach by Bellini, Bittner, Bresgen, Britten, Charpentier, Cimarosa, Delibes, Dvorak, 


Gershwin, Grétry, 


Handel, 


Hindemith, 


Ibert, Kneip, K. 


Keutzer, 


Lortzing, 


Martinu, 


Meyerbeer, 


Mihalovici, Offenbach, Purcell, Reizenstein, Rimsky-Korsakov, Smetana, Stephan, Suchon, Suter- 
mez ster, Telemann, Zemlinsky 
France broadcast 108 operas by 72 composers in 133 programmes. 
Wagener 8 @) Audran 3 @) Beethoven . 2 dd 
Rossini 7 & Bizet 3 @) Delibes 2 a) 
Mozart 6 (6) Massenet 3 @) L. Ganne 2 @) 
Lalo § (2) Mussorgsky 3 «(b Gluck ..... 2 Wd 
Verdi .. 5 (4) Prokofiev 3 (2) Humperdinck 2 a 
Debussy 4 () Rimsky-Korsakov 3 @ Ibert 2 () 
Gounod 4 Q@) R. Strauss 3 (2) Martinon 2@ 
Messager 4 @Q) Auber 2 @ Thomas . 2 dd 
Milhaud . 4 @ 
One each by Cl. Arrieu, Barraud, Bellini, Benjamin, Berlioz, Brero, Breton, Chabrier, Char- 


pentier, Chausson, Chuecca, Coelho, Dandelot, Delerue, Delvincourt, Destouches, Enesco, de Flem, 





Grétry, Hazon, Leboucher, Leoncavallo, Levy. Manén, Meyerbeer, Migot, Mirouze, Missa, 
Offenbach, d’Ollone, Perez, Pfitzner, Puccini, Rabaud, Rameau, Ravel, Sauguet, Scarlatti, 
Smetana, Strawinsky, Thiriet, Tomasi, Tchaikovsky, Varnay, J. Chr. Vogel, Weber, Wissmer 
lialy broadcast 99 operas by 56 composers in 136 programmes. 
Verdi 16 (9) Rossini § (@) Haydn , 2 @ 
Puccini 14 (9) ~— Massenet 4 (2) Leoncavallo 2 @ 
Donizetti 9 @) Pergolesi 4 2 Menotti 2 
Bellini G)  Wolf-Ferrari 4 (4) Monteverdi 2 @ 
Giordano 7 Casella 20 Mozart 2 @) 
Mascagni 6 @) Ferrari-Trecate S Ge WR vcctor 2 @) 
Wagner . 6 (5) Giorgi . 2 
One each by Alfano, Barraud, Beethoven, Berlioz, Borodin, Canonica, Chabrier, Charpentier, 
Cherubini, Cilea, Cimarosa, Debussy, Falla, Ghedini, Gluck, Humperdinck, Liviabella, Lort- 
zing, Luparini, Maggioni, Malipiero, Marschrer, Montemezzi, Paisiello, Pizzetti, Ponchielli, 
Purcell, Ravel, Saint-Saéns, Savasta, Scuderi, Smareglia, Tchaikovsky, Vivaldi, Wolf, Zandonai. 
Sw:tzerland broadcast 83 operas by 64 composers in 97 programmes. 
Verdi 6 (4) Bucchi 2 «dd Pergolesi 2 @ 
Mozart 4 @) Cimarosa 2 @Q) DIN sc ccinscatemas 2 («) 
Puccini 4a Donizett! 2 @ R. Strauss 2 @ 
Beethoven 3 «dD Falla 2 «2 Strawinsky 2 @) 
Mussorgsky 3 @) Gluck 2 (2) Sutermeist 2 @ 
Wagener 3 @) Mascagni 2 «( Telemann 2 @d 
Berlioz 2 «Monteverdi 2 (2) Wolf-Ferrari 2 @ 
Bizet 2 WwW 


One each of Badings, Banchieri, Bellini, Bondeville, 


Busoni, da Capua, Chabrier, Cherubini, 
Ibert, 


Dalcroze, Debussy, Delerue, Dessau, 


Fernerod, 


Flotow, 
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d'Indy, Kneip, Kodaly, Leoncavallo, Liebermann, Massenet, Menoti, Mihalovici, Milhaud, 
Petrass!, K-msky-Korsakov, Rossini, Sauguet, Scarlatti, Schibler, Schoeck, Schubert, Tomasi, 
Torroba, Tchaikovsky, Weber, Weismann, Soresina. 

England broadcast 71 operas by 43 composers in 95 programmes. 





Verdi .. — a a d’ Albert 2 Rimsky-Korsakov 2 @) 
Mozart . 9 () — Beethoven 2 @) Schubert . 2 
Wagener .. 8 © Bizet ..... 2 @) Szymanowski 2a 
R. Strauss 7 Gluck 2 «@ Tippett 2 
Rossini 5 “4 Handel 2 @) Weber ‘ 2 a 
Donizetti 3 (3) Menotti on 2 @) Wolf-Ferrari 2 
Smetana 3 «) Moore ; : 2 WwW 
One each by Beckford, Bellini, Berg, Borodin, Cimarosa, Davie, Egk, Gotovac, Grétry, 
Honegger, [>ert, Jomelli, Leoncavallo, Mthalovici, Milhaud, Mussorgsky, Alan Paul, Pfitzner, 


Puccini, Schénberg, Storace, Tcha'kovsky, Walton. 








Readers’ Letters 


‘Die Meistersinger’ at Bayreuth 

Mr Tucker has raised a number of interesting points in his letter in the w.l 
December issue of OPERA. of out 

Firstly, and merely from a reading of the extracts he quoted—H.D.R. the ye 
and Everett Helm do not real'y contradict each other fundamentally. One 
complains of a lack of poetry; the other praises ‘a lightness of touch that 
made it sparkle’. Neither excludes the other. And really one would have If it’ 
thought that if a Meistersinger did sparkle then it would be non-Wagnerian. 

The second point, and much more important: does it matter who is LO 
right? I think. not. Both critics are expressing their personal reactions to a 
performance. These reactions largely depend on their attitude to the opera, 
its composer, the performers, and so on. Many factors can easily prejudice GR 
and upset every endeavour to reach an accurate estimate of the performance. 
That much criticism is dull is only too painfully true. But i must say a word 6 Ney 
in defence of OPERA here; generally I find its criticisms intelligent and 
rational, though I frequently disagree with them. 

I certainly think Mr Tucker is wrong in concluding that ‘it is not worth 


while reading what the critics think’. I equally think it is wrong to auto- D 
matically regard the critics’ opinions as the only right ones. Criticisms should 0 
be read for their point of view; if you disagree with the critic, so much the 7 
better, because at least you have thought for yourself and not just accepted Sounc 
the experts’ judgement. I. G. Crossman, London, W.5. and F 
Mr Tucker quotes two conflicting criticisms of this opera, and asks at guide. 
the conclusion of his letter how one is to know which is correct. My reply plain 


to his question is ‘Go and hear for yourself’. Surely no one waits to read a 


criticism before deciding whether a performance is, in their opinion, good develc 
or indifferent. the ct 
A criticism is as much a matter of personal opinion as anything else. If ment 
one critic has a higher standard, or expects something a little special from a " 
certain performance, then he will approach the performance looking for fully 


faults, and will, of course, find them. I personally would say that the two 

criticisms do not conflict as much as Mr Tucker seems to think, as the main 

complaint of H.D.R. is the un-Wagnerian sounds produced by the orchestra. Perc 
The American critic states that the music had a lightness of touch that - 
made it sparkle. Is Wagner the type of composer whose music ‘sparkles’? 

I would say not. The American critic makes no comment as to the production 

of the opera. 


_ With regard to the conclusion of Mr Tucker’s letter, I most heartily 
disagree either that OPERA devotes too much space to criticism, that it is dull, 
or that it is not worth while reading what the critics think. I find the 
criticisms in OPERA often most entertaining, and in all aspects helpful. One 
cannot see all the operas teing performed, and to have them criticized keeps 
one in touch with the latest developments, gives names to note and generally 
keeps one in touch with the musical world. 

Joyce E. Bradbury, Wilton, Wilts. —_—— 
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With reference to Mr Tucker's letter in last month’s OPERA on the 
criticisms of Die Meistersinger, on many occasions I have read a-critic’s review 
of a performance I have attended and thrown OPERA across the room in 
disgust, declaring that the critic just has not got a clue, and does not know 
what he is talking about—that is if his views do not agree with my own! On 
the other hand, if the critic's views should coincide with mine, then I carry 
OPERA around for days, re-reading it with smug satisfaction and thinking how 
right he is, and that he alone is the only critic whose views are worth reading! 

With regard to the performance in question, I attended three Meistersinger 
performances, and leaving aside the production, I would say that on the whole 
musically it was ‘good average’. It did not have much inspiration nor could 
it compare with a Beecham performance; but I found it infinitely preferable 
to the unfeeling breakneck speed with which Knappertsbusch (yes indeed!) 
took it two years ago at Munich. H. W. Preston, London, W.1 


The Carl Rosa Opera 

May I please be allowed space to raise a matter of great importance to 
all opera lovers in Ireland, namely, the absence of visits by the Carl Rosa 
Company. This popular company was at one time a regular and welcome 
visitor to Ireland, and today enthusiasts sing its praises to the younger 
generation. Since the end of the war, however, the company has not visited 
Southern Ireland. This is a fact that is genuinely regretted here. 

While I am aware of the financial problems involved in such visits, I do 
feel that the company would be extremely welcome here and receive a wonder- 
ful reception from all opera lovers. Augustine Smith, Limerick, Eire. 


George Fearon, Press Representative of the Carl Rosa Company, writes: 

In 1952 the Carl Rosa Opera Co. ceased to operate under private enter- 
prise, then coming under the control of The Carl Rosa Trust Ltd, in conjunc- 
tion with the Arts Council of Great Britain, and the Arts Council makes an 
annual grant to the Trust to meet any losses that may accrue in respect of 
Carl Rosa performances in Great Britain. 

But the Arts Council is not empowered to subsidise performances in 
Ireland. During recent years the Carl Rosa Opera Company has visited 
Belfast. Risk of loss was jointly underwritten by the Council For The 
Encouragement of Music and Art (Northern Ireland) and the owners of 
Belfast Opera House. 

Mrs H. B. Phillips, who has been Director of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany for over thirty years, states that she would gladly bring the Carl Rosa 
to Dublin (where, down to 1939, there were annual Carl Rosa seasons of four 
weeks), if the necessary financial guarantee were to be found. The Carl Rosa 
season in Dublin was always followed by two weeks in Cork, but since those 
days Cork has suffered the loss of its Opera House by fire. 


The Music Director of the Arts Council writes: 

If Eire’s eager anticipation can be substantiated with firm offers of 
guaranteed box-office returns, and promises of civic and private patronage, a 
tour of the principal cities in Eire would, I am sure, be welcomed by the Carl 
Rosa Trust. 


Covent Garden Matinées 

I was most interested in Mr Richard L. Thomas’s article in your Septem- 
ber issue, and especially in his remarks about opera matinées at Covent 
Garden. In March, 1955, I attended a meeting at the Royal Opera House 
convened by the Arts Council. During a discussion Mr Webster was asked to 
arrange occasional opera matinées, but said they would not be popular. How- 
ever, by a vote of representatives from all over southern England, it was 
unanimously decided they would be most weicome. Eighteen months have 
elapsed and no opera matinées have yet been given. 

It is very difficult for those who live far from London to attend evening 
performances, and we who do live near enough would like to bring our 
children to occasional afternoon performances. 

Peter Francis, Southend-on-Sea 
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The supreme dramatic 

soprano of our day, 

Maria Meneghini Callas 

will sing ‘Norma’ at 

Covent Garden on 

February 2nd and 6th. Her 
interpretation of this role is one 
of the most exciting performances 
ever recorded. Her operatic 
recital also demonstrates 

her amazing versatility. 
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__ With reference to Mr Tucker's letter in last month’s OPERA on the 
criticisms of Die Meistersinger, on many occasions I have read a_-critic’s review 
of a performance I have attended and thrown OPERA across the room in 
disgust, declaring that the critic just has not got a clue, and does not know 
what he is talking about—that is if his views do not agree with my own! On 
the other hand, if the critic's views should coincide with mine, then I carry 
OPERA around for days, re-reading it with smug satisfaction and thinking how 
right he is, and that he alone is the only critic whose views are worth reading! 

With regard to the performance in question, I attended three Meistersinger 
performances, and leaving aside the production, I would say that on the whole 
musically it was ‘good average’. It did not have much inspiration nor could 
it compare with a Beecham performance; but I found it infinitely preferable 
to the unfeeling breakneck speed with which Knappertsbusch (yes indeed!) 
took it two years ago at Munich. H. W. Preston, London, W.1 


The Carl Rosa Opera 

May I please be allowed space to raise a matter of great importance to 
all opera lovers in Ireland, namely, the absence of visits by the Carl Rosa 
Company. This popular company was at one time a regular and welcome 
visitor to Ireland, and today enthusiasts sing its praises to the younger 
generation. Since the end of the war, however, the company has not visited 
Southern Ireland. This is a fact that is genuinely regretted here. 

While I am aware of the financial problems involved in such visits, I do 
feel that the company would be extremely welcome here and receive a wonder- 
ful reception from all opera lovers. Augustine Smith, Limerick, Eire. 


George Fearon, Press Representative of the Carl Rosa Company, writes: 

In 1952 the Carl Rosa Opera Co. ceased to operate under private enter- 
prise, then coming under the control of The Carl Rosa Trust Ltd, in conjunc- 
tion with the Arts Council of Great Britain, and the Arts Council makes an 
annual grant to the Trust to meet any losses that may accrue in respect of 
Carl Rosa performances in Great Britain. 

But the Arts Council is not empowered to subsidise performances in 
Ireland. During recent years the Carl Rosa Opera Company has visited 
Belfast. Risk of loss was jointly underwritten by the Council For The 
Encouragement of Music and Art (Northern Ireland) and the owners of 
Belfast Opera House. 

Mrs H. B. Phillips, who has been Director of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany for over thirty years, states that she would gladly bring the Carl Rosa 
to Dublin (where, down to 1939, there were annual Carl Rosa seasons of four 
weeks), if the necessary financial guarantee were to be found. The Carl Rosa 
season in Dublin was always followed by two weeks in Cork, but since those 
days Cork has suffered the loss of its Opera House by fire. 


The Music Director of the Arts Council writes: 

If Eire’s eager anticipation can be substantiated with firm offers of 
guaranteed box-office returns, and promises of civic and private patronage, a 
tour of the principal cities in Eire would, I am sure, be welcomed by the Carl 
Rosa Trust. 


Covent Garden Matinées 

I was most interested in Mr Richard L. Thomas's article in your Septem- 
ber issue, and especially in his remarks about opera matinées at Covent 
Garden. In March, 1955, I attended a meeting at the Royal Opera House 
convened by the Arts Council. During a discussion Mr Webster was asked to 
arrange occasional opera matinées, but said they would not be popular. How- 
ever, by a vote of representatives from all over southern England, it was 
unanimously decided they would be most welcome. Eighteen months have 
elapsed and no opera matinées have yet been given. 

It is very difficult for those who live far from London to attend evening 
performances, and we who do live near enough would like to bring our 
children to occasional afternoon performances. 

Peter Francis, Southend-on-Sea 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 











Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
February 
1 Ballet Trittico 
2 (m) Ballet ou 
2 (e) Norma (Callas- Eugene Onegin 
Stignani) 
February King’s, Southsea 
4 Ballet Carmen 
5 Carmen Trittico Bohéme 
6 Norma Eugene Onegin Trovatore 
7 Ballet Bartered Bride Rigoletto 
8 Mastersingers Rigoletto Hoffmann 
9 (m) Ballet Barber of Seville 
9 (e) Ballet Bohéme Faust 
De Montfort Hall, 
Leicester 
7 Mastersingers — Carmen 
12 Ballet Magic Flute Bohéme 
13 Mastersingers Rigoletto Trovatore 
14 Ballet _——. , — 
1S Ballet Eugene n aust 
16 (m) — a ion Barber of Seville 
16 (e) Mastersingers Magic Flute Hoffmann 
New Theatre, Hull 
18 Ballet a Carmen 
19 Mastersingers Rigoletto Barber of Seville 
20 Ballet Magic Flute Trovatore 
21 Midsummer Marriage Trittico Bohéme 
22 Jenufa Martha Tannhauser 
23 (m) Ballet a Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
23 (e) Ballet Pearl Fishers Faust 
New Theatre, Hull 
25 Midsummer Marriage | — Rigoletto 
26 Carmen Pearl Fishers Don Giovanni 
27 Ballet Trittico Bohéme 
28 Midsummer Marriage Bohéme Hoffmann 
March (end of season) 
Ballet Martha Maron Lescaut 
2 (m) Ballet —- rmen 
2 (e) Ballet Rigoletto Barber of Seville 





ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
February 2 (Recital Room) 
London Opera Ensemble 
February 24 Elisabeth Schwarzkopf. 


ALBERT HALL, MANCHESTER 
February 2 International Opera Association 
Concert with Clare Emilton, Erick Aicken and 
the Manchester Beecham Chorus 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON 
February 3. Opera Concert, Joan Hammond. 
London Symphony Orchestra. Cond. Weldon. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
February 12, 13, 15, 16. The Devil and Kate 
( Dvorak ). 

ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL, LONDON 
(The Impresario Society) 
February 26, 27. La Clemenza di Tito. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR FEBRUARY 


3 Der ferme Klang (Schreker). German recording from Hamburg. 
10, 12 La Vedova Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari). Two studio performances. 


14 Il Trittico from Sadler's Wells. Italian librettos, Ricordi, 271 Regent Street, W.1. 3s. 6d. 
each. ‘Il Tabarro’ only, Italian/English libretto, H.M.V., 3s. 


15 Elektra. German recording from Cologne. Separate German and English librettos, Boosey 
and Hawkes, 295 Regent Street, W.1. 3s. each 


21 The ee Saige from Covent Garden. Libretto, Schott, 48 Gt. Marlborough Street, 


24 Manon *“, ere records. Partial French/English libretto, Decca, 1-3 Brixton Road, 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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° Recently Published = 
+ to accompany Decca LP opera recordings 
* ll Trovatore Verdi (4-) LXT 5260-62 % 
* Gotterdammerung Wagner (with thematic index76) LXT5205-10 %¥ 
& Snegurochka—The Snowmaiden Rimsky-Korsakov (10/-) LXT 5193-7 3 
< Ivan Susanin Glinka (10 -) LXT 5173-6 = 
+ Khovanshchina Mussorgsky (7/6) LXT 5045-8 + 
: These are some of the other libretti, published earlier, = 
& and, of course, still available: & 
& Eugene Onegin Tchaikovsky (7/6) ry ™ . LXT 5159-61 z 
=  L’Elisir d’Amore Donizetti (4/-) . « « « ree = 
*% Der fliegende Hollander Wagner (4/-) a . LXT5150-2 & 
* La Favorita Donizetti (4/-) , - - “a LXT 5146-8 = 
& La Forza del Destino Verdi (4/-) ni iva = .. LXT5131-4 é 
* Turandot Puccini (4/-) a - “oS . LXT5128-30 ¥ 
& Cosi fan Tutte Mozart (4/-) , = “ .. LXT5107-9 oe 
* Don Giovanni Mozart (4/-) i Pe re LXT51036 
% Le Nozze di Figaro Mozart (4/-) aa LXT 5088-91 
* Die Zauberfléte Mozart (4/-) a le LXT 5085-7 ¥ 
& Boris Godunov Mussorgsky (10/-) . . LXT5046 & 
* Prince Igor Borodin (10/-) . . LXT 5049-53 
& The Turn of the Screw Britten (2/6) . .. LXT 5038-9 ae 
Otello Verdi (2/6) .. LXT5009-11 ¥ 
& Rigoletto Verdi ‘1/-) = , .. LXT50068 
* La Traviata Verdi (26) ite a . LXT 2992-4 ¥= 
« Der Rosenkavalier R. Strauss (with thematic index 4/6) LXT 2954-7 + 
* Lohengrin Wagner (2/6) ..  « LXT2004 ¢& 
& Salome R. Strauss (with thematic index 2/6)... .. LXT 2863-4 + 
* L'Heure Espagnole Ravel (1/-) ; ..  .. LXT 2823 = 
& Aida Verdi (1/9) LXT 2735-7 ae 
* Tosca Puccini (2/6) LXT 2730-1 = 
& Die Meistersinger Wagner (5/-) od ; LXT 2659-64 & 
‘* Parsifal Wagner (1/9) . LXT26516 ¢ 
* Madama Butterfly Puccini (2/6) LXT 2638-40 4 
* La Bohéme Puccini (1/9) . LXT 2622-3 

& Carmen Bizet (1/-) LXT 2615-7 

~ Die Fledermaus J. Strauss (1/-) LXT 2550-1 

* Acomplete list of translation booklets is given inthe monthly Decca suppiements. 

“ if you have any difficulty in obtaining any of these libretti to accompany 

? records which you have, please write (enclosing sd. postage) to 





The Publicity Department 
he Decca Record Company Ltd 1-3 Brixton Road London SWg 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, 
Led., in association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


presents 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


(formerly The Sadler's Wells Ballet) 
Repertory includes: 
PETRUSHKA 
(Ist perf. by The Roya! Ballet, Mar. 26) 
CINDERELLA CHECKMATE 
THE PRINCE OF THE PAGODAS 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE 
LES PATINEURS 
LE LAC DES CYGNES SYLVIA 
BALLET IMPERIAL 
LES SYLPHIDES 
BIRTHDAY OFFERING 
THE FIREBIRD 


Full details from Box Office. COV 1066. 
(10.0 to 7.30) 








ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(RECITAL ROOM) 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN 
Committee for the Promotion of Concert 


Opera announce a series of 


POPULAR 


OPERATIC CONCERTS 


presented by 


THE LONDON OPERA ENSEMBLE 


EDITH JOYCE (Soprano) 
ROBERT PEARSON (Tenor) 
ALAN PEARSON (Baritone) 

JUDITH OSOSKI (Piano) 


at 8.15 p.m., on 
SATURDAY, MARCH 2nd, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 6th, 
SATURDAY, MAY 4th 


TICKETS (on sale one month before each 
concert) 3/-, 6/-, 9/-. 
at R.F.H. (WATerloo 3191) 














ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 


The Handel Opera Society 
presents 


ALCINA 


Opera in 3 Acts by 
HANDEL 


Joan Sutherland 
Monica Sinclair 
John Kentish 
John Carvalho 


Male Soprano 


Boyd Neel Orchestra 


Conductor: Charles Farncombe 
Producer: Anthony Besch 
on 
Tuesday and Wednesday 
March 19 & 20. at 7.30 


Tickets 9/6, 7/6, 5/- & 3/6 from 
: Chappells and usual agents. 
St. Pancras Town Hall. TER 7070. 








THE OPERA 
SCHOOL 


Principals 
JOAN CROSS,C.8.£. ANNE WOOD 


Staff include: 
Vilem Tausky Peter Gellhorn 
Anthony Besch 


Full Dramatic Training for 
the Opera Stage. 


Gesture : Mime : Speech 
Music and Acting Ensemble 
Opera Rehearsal 
Study of Roles 
Limited number of scholarships and 
bursaries available. 


Full particulars from: 

THE OPERA SCHOOL LTD., 
The de Walden Institute, 

Charlbert Street, London, N.W.8. 
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announcing the first recording of 


~ 


PROKOFIEV'S OPERA 


THE LOVE « OF THREE ORANGES 





rote}. | od Si a geo), | 
TWO RECORDS 


ABL 3150/51 £3-19s-3d 





PHILIPS : 
| hong poove JS a 
WY LONG-PLAVING RECORDS 


Philips Electrical Ltd., Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2 








Philips are world-renowned makers of radiograms, record players and record playing equipment incorporating the 
us Philips * Featherweight’ Pick-up. 
(PG671) 
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“NEWS CHRONICLE” 
CLASSICAL AWARD WINNER 
OF THE YEAR 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


cnn LA. BOHEME eeccrn 


with VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 3s Mini 
and JUSSE BJGRLING as Rudolph 


The RCA Victor Orchestra and Chorus + The Columbus Boychoir 
KEEEEEERERERERRERRER KK KK REREERERE 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


Long Play 331 r.p.m. Records ALP1409-10 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD., (RECORD DIVISION), 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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